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HOW I ROSE IN THE WORLD, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IN WHICH I AGAIN VISIT THE 
* SHOREDITCH.” 

Dorricks! ever and everlastingly 
Stephen Dorricks! He sits with me, 
eats with me, walks with me, talks 
with me, and, L believe, sometimes 
sleeps with me too. Not literally, 
of course, but metaphorically. Lite- 
rally, he does occasionally talk with 
me, and. like Graham, I try to avoid 
him. He evidently wishes to be 
friendly with me, and without abso- 
lutelyrejecting his friendship, I give 
him to understand (not saying it in 
somany words, of course) that I 
can get on very well without him. 

My time here is short, I thought, 
and the less I know about this man 
the better. 

But Eveleen, poor self-sacrificed 
Eveleen (for self-sacrificed I hold 
her to be), my heart’s thoughts are 
everwith her. Sleeping or waking, 
[see her in that garden at Tudor 
Lodge, with the crushed miniature 
and the lock of hair. 

I called once at the “Shoreditch” 
for the purpose of seeing Marston, 
but was informed by Mr. Hopkins 
that he believed he had left London 
onsome private business, and that 
hecould not exactly say when he 
was likely to return. IfI had any 
letter or message I could leave it. 

| told him that I had every reason 
to believe that he had not left Lon- 
don, and that as I was a particular 
frend of his, L requested he might 
be sent for at once. 

“Oh! that’s a horse of a different 
colour,” said Mr. Hopkins, bright- 
euing up; “‘ why didn't you tell me 
that before? Mr. Neville’s friends 
are 80 very numerous that we can't 
ve Supposed to know them all, and 
really, Mister, without meaning you 
any offence, I don't remember hav- 
lz seen your face before.” 

“It’s all right, sir,” said my ac 
{uaintance the pot boy, coming for- 
ward. * The gentleman isa friend of 
Mr.Neville,and helped himto drinka 


hint of yinhot, and brandy tonoe 4 — 
OD these here premises on? nl Cae 
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The compliment was as equivocal 
as it Was undeserved, nevertheless 
1t produced a visible impression in 
my favour. Mr. Hopkins pulled otf 
lus cap, Which he had worn hithert 
and stood contemplating me a imi- 
ringly for at least two minutes. 
The man who could help to driak a 
pint of gin hot, and brandy to no 
end, was one to be admired and ree 
spected. 

‘Task you pardon, young gentle- 
man, for doubting you,” said he, 
after he had done admiring me, “bu 
you see | thought as how you migh 
have beena ‘dun,’ or something o 
the Sort, and that you Were a lay In 
a trap forour mutual friend. If as 
how you was a laying atrap, and as 
how our ‘mutual friend’ tumbled 
into it, Why then tlis here child 
would get blame,--that’s all.” 

The pot-boy was then despatehed 
for Neville, as he was called, and 
Hopkins, having resumed his cap, 
and taken down a long pipe, afier 
offering me another, which 1 de- 
clined, again addressed me. 

“ Known Mr. Neville long, sir? 

** Some years.” 

“Qh! capital man, sir, first-rat 
company—keeps a room aive— 
wins his money like a prince, and 
spends it like ahemperor. Wouldnt 
desire a better if | was to live to 
the age of Methusaleia.” . 

Hopkins jerked out his words 


J r- cr c? 


g 


so rapidly between the wa ts 
his pipe that I hac some ditheuity 
in following him. How aman coal 
win money like a prince was a pro- 
blem he doubtless cCoul is ive, LVul 
a strict regard for truth compess 
me to say that I could not. 
“Queer place this, sir, he cout 
nued,”’ noticing my eye Wandering 
round the premises—" Very queer 
yslace—does a good business, thousn 


—torty barrels 2 mon Ly tly 
porter—h isn't Chauyed Lauds thest 
twenty years. 
- S, ’ ” I ais } 
- Oh, indeed, re : pase he : 
“4 fact, sir. Mat Riordan, an 
‘shman, had it belore me \ 


ellow was Mat, but Hast) 
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too fond of lush and fighting; used 
to brain the customers with his 
own pints—didn’t do, sir—people 
rot afraid of him—dropped off— 
he took to drinking whiskey in 
the mornings. did Mat—a_ bad 
thing, sir—went on from that to 
worse—was sold up by the brewers 
—turned out by the ground land- 
lord—went back to Ireland, and 
hanged himself like a man.” 

‘ He is dead, then, this Mr. Rior- 
dan ?” 

“Oh dear yes, Mat never 
did things by halves. When he 
said he’d hang himself, hang him- 
self he would—no disappointing of 
the public—wasn't shabby enough 
for that—bought a rope, sir—for- 
gave his enemies, brewers and all 
—and died game. ‘That’s what 
Mat did, sir—yes, sir.” 

What more Mat might have 
done, having Mr. Hopkins for a 
chronicler, it is difficult to say; but 
the pot-boy now entered, and an- 


Sir. 


Riordan’s hurried exit from +). 
world, he must heave been either » 
“stage murderer” or an effectiy: 
* body snatcher.” 

He left me when Marston entere. 

Our greeting was cordial, for ] 
had long since learnt to forgive, 

He was perfectly sober, and was 
dressed with some care and atten- 
tion. I was pleased at the change. 

“Tam glad to see you,” said I. 

“And I am glad to see you,” he 
returned ; “‘ but sit down; I ean’t 
stay very long, for I have an appoint- 
ment for half-an-hour hence.” 

** T hope your thirst for gambling 
is nearly satisfied ?” 

‘“T am giving it up, George; 
giving it up by degrees. Can't do 
it all in a moment, you know. I’m 
nearly cured now, and think I'l! 
try and live honestly for the re- 
mainder of my days.” 

* You rejoice me, Mr. Marston.” 

“Your conversation the other 
evening has made an impression 


upon me. I took it home and 
studied it, and have come to the 
conclusion that there’s a possibility 
of my yet reforming.” 

* Oh, believe it!” 

“ Well, I'm trying to do it, but 
it’s hard work ; retracing one’s steps 
is difficult enough.” 

“ But going on is far worse.” _ 

“Well, there’s something in 
that,” said Mr. Marston, decisively. 

* Have you seen Jackson lately? 
I asked. 


nounced that “Mr. Neville had 
_— left the house, that the land- 
ord knew,” but a messenger had 
been despatched to look for him 
somewhere, that the landlord did 
not know, and if the gentleman 
wasnt in a particwar hurry, and 
could wait half-an-hour or so, he’d 
be sure to hear something of him. 

I was in no particular hurry, and 
could wait. 

Mr. Hopkins was glad of it. 
Would L sit down ? 
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Of course I would. Would Mr. 
Hopkins take a drop of anything ? 

Well, he didn’t usually do it with 
customers, not a landlord’s place, 
and always told against him in the 
end; but as I was a friend of Mr. 
Neville’s, he didn’t mind on this 
occasion taking a glass of rum. 

Mr. Hopkins warmed with his 
rum, and told me a great many 
things about the “ Shorediteh” 
that I had not previously known. 
{ wish I could remember them 


“ Jackson 2—oh, yes,” he replied, 
looking a little confused ; “ that’s 
the chap you told me to keep my 
eye on.” 

‘** The same.” 

“Well, I saw him two or three 
nights ago.” 

“ Did he speak to you ?” 

“A little; he is a deep fellow, 
I think.” | 

“ Does he gamble much ?” 

‘* No.” 


“Will you watch him still? 

“ Depend upon it, I have reasons 
now for watching him.” 

“What are they ¥” 

“ T cannot tell you—at least, not 


now. In good time you shall 
know.” . 


“ How am I to think of um in 


now; they might possibly interest 
the reader. 1 know that some- 
times he dealt very much in the 
horrible, and revelled in blood for 
ten minutes at a time, which led 
me to think that at one period 
of his life, and long before Mr. 
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the meantime P I have sometimes 
Jooked upon him as a fool.” 

“Well, if he be,” replied Mar- 
ston, “I don’t know where the 
wise men are to come from. But 
my time’s up.” 

* You are going already ?” 

“Yes; [have work todo. Keep 
up your heart, George, for this 
Stephen Dorricks, near as he is 
to it, hasn’t yet married Eveleen 
Roberts; and if I don’t baulk him 
in it, my name’s not Marston! 
Farewell !” 

The grasp he gave my hand was 
that of a vice; and when I turned 
round he was gone. 

Before I left the ‘‘ Shoreditch ”’ 
I wrote him a long letter, telling 
him of my resolve, and bidding 
hima final adieu. I enclosed in it 
asum of money, and gave it to 
Mr. Hopkins to be delivered at 
the first opportunity, having pre- 
viously marked on the envelope, 
“Not to be opened for a fortnight 
from this date.” I next, and for 
the last time, warmed up my friend 
with a little more rum, and having 
bade him good-night, left him to 
his own refleetions. 

[ then went home, and found 
Mr, O'Leary quietly smoking a 
cigar by the kitchen fire. He 
Joined me in the parlour, and we 
sat up talking till midnight. Our 
conversation again turned upon the 
approaching marriage—which Ste- 
phendiscussed after his old fashion ; 
and just as the clock struck twelve 
We shook hands and sought our 
rooms, 

_One—two—three o’clock ! but no 

thought of bed. Four o’clock 
shall come and find my candle still 
burning. I am writing the pro- 
mised note to Eveleen—to be 
given to her when the proper time 
lsat hand. It must be candid and 
truthful in all respects — even as 
er own. Nothing shall be con- 
cealed ; the innermost recesses of 
my soul shall be laid bare; and 
then she will see how strong, how 
abiding was my love! 


. Quarter-past 5 a.m. My task 
18 done; the last sentence 1S 
Written; the last farewell given! 


How I Rose inthe World. 


Blinded and exhausted, I 
back into my chair; and the « 
and darkness of the ) 
upon me! 


stave are 


CHAPTER XVITI. 
I WRITE ETTERS, ETC. 

My letter ran thus - 

Tuc sday morning 1 oe] 

“The time has come when I should 
write to you, and as briefly and as plainly 
as I Can, 2 Tr the conhdens vi 1 have 
repos din me, I am deep y vrateful. and 
shall continue so to the last hour of my 
existence. I feel my own unworthiness, 
yet, if I know anything of myself, Lam 
persuaded that I am incapable of betray- 
ing you or any human being. Whatever 
may be my faults, treachery or deceit 
1s, at least, not among them. lo begin 
then. 

“My father was, as you are aware, a 
medical man, and of some eminence in 
the profession, but dying at a compara- 
tively carly age, and under peculiarly 
painful circumstances, his wife and chiid 
were left almost wholly unprovided for. 
His income was never very large, and was 
barely sufficient to sustain respectably 
the position which he occupied in life, 
He looked forward, doubtless, to a long 
and successful career, during which a 
fortune might be accumulated, and an 
independence secured for failing health 
and old age. Most men picture to them- 
selves a bright future, else why should 
they struggle so determinedly with th 
difficulties which, at the outset, moun- 
tains like, stretch themselves across theu 
path? Did not hope gild that future, 
how dark, indeed, would be the present ! 
My father was arising man, and position 
and entire success secmed only a matter 
of time. He had a good and creasing 
practice—a re-pectable and profit ible 
connection, and there was no reason why 
he should not retire in tue evening « 
his life, wealthy, having * borne the heat 
and burthen of the day.’ "7 

‘IT mention these things to vindicat 
my father’s memory from the charge 
thoughtlessness or extravagance, — 

: } 1 led to prefer 


you at any time have been led 
either. He was & young man str ] Ruins 
into life, and could sav tule he 
did, however, what he ¢ is lered \ very 
wise thing—he insured his Ife. [his ir 
surance cost him many pouncs ’ 
paid with a willing and a cheerful Beak 
and gained his widow noting tne 
dark hour of trial and sorrow, save 
cau if 


trouble, expense, an 1 bitter, 
looked-for, disappointment am 
the insurance company in & court 0 law 
disputed their liability, and, through 
suborned witnesses, achieved &@ Ul eo 
I was then a child, but I remem’ r it 
well—remember her grief, her anguish, 


In iw rd. 
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ani, as time rolled on, her entire sub- 
mission to the Divine will. She was 
weak, but she had learnt to lean upon a 
strong arm—even the arm of her Father 
and her God. Who ever vet leant upon 
that urm, and found it fail ? 

“Keeping brevity steadily before me, 
I pass over much that could possess but 
little interest for you, and come to the 
man to whom my mother two years 
afterwards gave her hand. 

* ¥ ae - * . 

‘And so far you know my history, 
and so fur it has becn known to everyone 
around me, but I thought that you did 
not and could not know anything of my 
inner life, or my inner self; that thev 
had becn hidden from your eyes—from 
the eyes of the world. 

‘A single line in your letter shows me 
that [am mistaken; that you know my 
secret, and thxt at least you pity me. 

“Yes, Eveleen Roberts, I love you, 
and have loved you; when, or how it 
began, I know not, but as time rolled on, 
it seemed to grow with my growth, and 
strengthen with my strength, and you 
became a part of my existence itself. 
’T was foolish—'twas weak. Our relative 
positions should have shown me the 
madness of nursing such a passion, and 
the utter impossibility of its ever being 
returned. I saw, ‘tis true, the wide gulf 
between us, but [I thought—poor foolish 
boy—that my love would bridge it over. 

* ¢ « < * * 

** Shall I go on, or now lay down my 
pen? I ean add but little to what I 
have already said—little beyond the 
expression of my deep, devoted, and 
undying love. Blame me not, for you 
inspired that love, ; 

‘This is now no place for me. For 
the wide world, I] would not remain to 
see you the wife of any man, much less 
the wite of Stephen Dorricks. I will go, 
I know not and care not where, so long 
as it be from England. A voluntary 
exile, I shall seek another home, where 
labour is plenty and labourers few, and 
there pass my life, unknowing and un- 
known. . 

‘In three days I leave this: in three 
weeks you shall be a wife. May God 
make you a happy one, and may that 
happiness never be marred by a thought 
of **GEORGE ALLEN,’’ 

The paper is blistered with my 
tears as I throw it down, and I feel 
as if an icy hand were laid upon 
my heart. 

But another duty remains. I 
must write to poor, veherous, open- 
hearted Stephen, and the no less 
senerous and open-hearted Mrs. 
O'Leary; and these letters cost 
me tears, too— bitter, scalding 
tears. I dared not, as I wrote 


think of the shock my disappear. 
ance would give them, and the 
lengths to which their love would 
urge them to discover my retreat ; 
but I told them the whole truth, 
and hid from them nothing. 

The third letter was to Mr. 
Roberts, telling him that, for 
reasons I felt bound not to state, I 
was compelled to leave his house, 
and secretly, and begging him not 
to impute unworthy motives to me. 
I concluded by expressing my 
gratitude for the kindness and 
encouragement I had met with at 
his hands, and praying a blessing 
upon his family and himself. 

Only three days now remained 
to me, and slowly and sadly they 
passed. On the second evening I 
went to Tudor Lodge, and con- 
trived, unperceived, to slip my 
letter to Eveleen. She took it with 
a pale, anxious face, and then 
retired to her own room. 

Mr. Roberts had not gone t» 
business that day, and he received 
me with more cordiality than he 
had ever done betore. 

He told me that Mr. Loader was 
about to retire from the post of 
cashier, owing to old age and 
failing health, and had strongly 
recommended me to sueceed him. 

I pleaded my unfitness for the 
oflice, and urged him to persuade 
that gentleman to remain. 

“No,” said Mr. Roberts, shaking 
his head; ‘he has done his work, 
and a younger and more active man 
must now take his place. I own 
I had at first some thoughts ol 
my nephew; but he would not 
seriously entertain such a thing, 
indeed, his inexperience and un- 
business-like habits would quite 
urfit him for such a post. Besides. 
he said that it would be an act 0 
positive injustice to you to give 
the place to another. I think, 
therefore, that, all things considered, 
you must be our new cashier. 

“Tam erateful, sir,” said I, “ for 
this new mark of confidence; but. 
for private reasons, I fear I mus' 
decline.” 

He locked at me hard. 

** Decline, George »—thats very 


strange! ‘Take time to consider : 














suc he an offer is not made every 
dav. 

“Tam aware of it, sir,” I re- 
plied ; ‘ ‘but I dare not accept that 
offer.” 

«“ What is it that prevents you ? 
Do not think you are depriving 
Mr. Loader of anything ; services 
like his do not go unrewarded-—he 
becomes my ‘sleeping partner.’”’ 

“T sincerely and unfeignedly 
rejoice at it, Mr. Roberts; and so 
will everybody who knows him. 
A truer or a more faithful servant 
than Mr. Loader never existed.” 

“T believe all that,” he returned, 
“and therefore his recommenda- 
tion has great weight with me. 
Come, don’t be too precipitate ; 
you may repent it one day; take 
aweek to reflect, and then let me 
know the result.” 

Another week! Would I stay? 
Who knows what that week may 
bring forth. For the first time [ 
thought of Marston’s last words 
in the * Shoreditch.’ 

Undecided, I turned to speak, 
when the door opened, and Dor- 
ricks entered. 

“ Do Linterrupt you?” he asked, 
in a silv ery voic e. 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Roberts, 
“George and I were only talking 
about Mr. Loader,” 

“Dear, good old man!” sighed 
Dorricks. 

‘Il have been pressing George 
to succeed him, Dorricks.” 

Dorricks raised his eves gently 
to Mr. R berts’s face with a quiet 

Trade of dt 

* Yes, and I have some difficulty 
in prevailing on him to do so.” 

“Mr. Allen has doubtless good 
rensons for re jecting ¢—no, that’s 
a harsh word,’ he adi led ly check- 
ing himself suddenly, and bowing 
apologetically — to me for de- 
clin Ing 80 vood an ofler,’ 

~ have, Mr. Dorrieks, and if 
you knew them, you would, I am 
sure, appreciate them.’ 

Dorricks again bowed, but did 
not speak. 

a have asked him to take a 
Week to consider,” continued Mr. 
Roberts, ‘ond p verhi ips b Vv that 
time his mind may chan; ve. 
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“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Dorricks 
softly. oe 

‘Ll have been telling him what 
you already know, Stephen—my 
intentions with reference to Loader, 
This evening the deed of partner. 
ship is to be signed, and { expect 
him here presently. Will you be 
one of the witnesses 2” s 

“With infinite pleasure, and I 
thank you mueh for having asked 
me. Mr. Allen, ] presume, Wi ull be 
the other ©” 

“No, Mr. Rentoul, the stock- 
broker; everything must be d no 
in a clear, business-like manner. 

“Right, quite right,” rejoined 
Dorricks. * Mr. Rentoul is a most 
excellent man, and wel! versed in 
such matters, I have no doubt. We 
poor scholars,” he added, with a 
smile, ‘know very ttl about 
them.” 

“Nor is it necessary that you 
should, Stephen.” 

Stephen replied by another bow, 
and then, bending down, said in a 
low voice, “Can | say a word to 
you, sir?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Roberts, 
and they withdrew to a window 
some distance from where I sat. 

“Qh, pray don't leave, Mr. 
Allen,” said Dorricks, observing 
that I had risen from my chair 
and was moving towards the door; 
‘*a minute or two will be sullicrent 
for me; I will noc detain Mr. 
Roberts longer.” 

[ returned to my seat an | took 
up a book, but lad scare ; 
half-a-dozen lines when tlieir con- 
versation ended, and they both re- 
turned to the places they Te 
quitted, Dorricks looking 
itself; Mr. Roberts, as f thouga 
a little flushed and ex | 

‘6 How oldis Mr. Loader? assed 
Dorricks after a pause 

‘Probably SIXty,. att 
berts, looking up wit &@ sil. 
troubled face, “butie > ™» 
ho doubt, ten Vears ! 

* His health ts 
believe - ; 

+ No, he has aiways 
but, humanly speasins, 
ty last these many years 
I dare say if we pow 4? 
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parlour we shall find him and the 
tea waiting for us. George, we will 
let that matter rest for the present. 
Nothing decided on either side; 
a little reflection willdo us both no 
harm.” 

Dorricks opened the door, and 
held it for Mr. Roberts and myself. 
As I passed out, [looked him stead- 
ily in the eve, but his features 
were calm and unruffled, and, with 
a graceful, easy gesture, he closed 
the door belind us. 

But Mr. Loader had not yet 
come, and we sat talking over in- 
different subjects with Mrs. Ro- 
berts for about twenty minutes. 

“Where is Kveleen?” Mr. Ro- 
berts asked, suddenly. 

“T beg yourpardon, Mr. Roberts,” 
said his wife, starting up as if she 
had been stung. 

‘Twas asking you about Eveleen; 
where is she?’ 

‘Well, in the garden, I should 
say, my dear. Shall I fetch her ?” 

‘No! Dorricks ean do it.” 

“Oh, don’t disturb Mr. Dor- 
ricks,” said the lady, rising. 

“Disturb Dorricks! Nonsense! 
You forget, Mrs. Roberts, that 
they are to be married in a fort- 
night. Disturb Dorricks, indeed !”’ 

* Thad forgotten,” said Mrs. Ro- 
berts, smiling, and sinking back 
into her seat, ‘‘ indeed, ! don’t think 
I’m quite myself this evening. Mr. 
Dorricks, will you be good enough 
to hand me those salts beside you ?” 

Dorricks had already risen, and 
now carried the smelling-salts to 
Mrs. Roberts. 

“Thank you! Will you oblige 
me by returning it to its place?” 

A smile from Dorricks, and the 
thing was done. He next moved 
to the door, and laid his hand upon 
the handle. 

“ By the way, Mr. Dorricks, I 


think Eveleen is in her own room ; 
I now remember her saying that 
she had something or another to do 
there.” 

Well, call her yourself, Jane,” 
said Mr. Roberts, wiping his spee- 
tacles, and looking through the 
window, “for here comes Loader, 
and he’s five-and-twenty minutes 
late, too.” e : 


Mr. Loader now entered, anq 
Eveleen and Mrs. Roberts on 
after joined us, followed by Mr 
Rentoul. — 

Mr. Roberts and Mr. Rentoy] 
had all the conversation to them. 
selves at tea, and it chiefly turned 
upon business, Mrs. Roberts super. 
intended the tea-table, and at times 
seemed a little fidgetty. She ocea. 
sionally overflowed the cups, or put 
sugar into the saucers, and the milk 
into the slop-bowl, and committed 
sundry mistakes of a rather amu- 
sing character. Dorricks offered 
to assist her, an offer which the 
good little lady gratefully accepted, 
and surrendered the tea-urn witha 
sigh of relief. Mrs, Roberts was 
beside me, and in drawing back 
dropped her handkerchiet. I took 
it up and handed it to her, and un- 
der its cover she hastily pressed 
something into my hand. I turned 
to loox at Dorricks, fearing dis- 
covery, but he was quietly handing 
Mr. Rentoul a cup of tea, and look- 
ing with a placid smile in that 
gentleman’s face; whilst Mr. Ko- 
berts and Mr. Loader, with their 
heads almost touching each other, 
were deeply absorbed in facts and 
figures. 

Tea being over, I stepped out 
for an instant, under pretence of 
removing the tea-urn for the small 
girl who came to take it away, but 
in reality to look at my letter, for 
such I guessed it was. It was as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Your resolve is a wise one, and the 
sooner you act upon it the better. Itisa 
great sacrifice you are about to make, 4 
sacrifice almost as great as my OWN. 
Nothing can move Dorricks, and there 18 
nothing left me to hope for but the 
grave. Willingly would I hide myself 
in it from him; but I must bide my ume. 
Do not see me again to-night, if you can 
avoid it; of all things do not speak to 
me—l am already wretched enouga. 
May my prayers be heard in your behalf, 
and may I live long enough to hear of 

‘ ; > ni 1e€Ss ; 

Meo een toe a lock of hair in the 
summer-house—it is mine; would you 
like to have it? If so, take it, but when 
the day of my marriage comes, beget 
you are, destroy it. I know you will co 
this. For the last time, farewe!, 9? 
for ever |” ‘* EVELBEN. 


The golden lock lay neatly fulded 
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in the paper, and placing both care- 
fully inmy breast pocket, I hurried 
back to the parlour. 

Dorricks looked at me, as I re- 
entered, with slightly elevated eye- 
brows, and I resumed my seat with 
as much quietness and self-posses- 
sionas I could command. Shortly 
afterwards the necessary docu- 
ments were signed which converted 
the firm of Roberts & Co. into that 
of Roberts and Loader. 

It was ten o'clock when we 
separated, leaving Dorricks seated 
at chess with Mrs. Roberts, and 
Mr. Roberts reading the evening 
paper. 

Mr. Rentoul parted with Mr. 
Loader and myself at Charing 
Cross, and we waiked arm-in-arm 
up the Strand until we got as far as 
Wellington-street. Here I was 
about to wish him good-night, 
when he begged me to go a little 
further with him, as he had some- 
thing he desired to say. I con- 
sented, and whilst passing the box 
entrance of the ‘* Lyceum,” he said— 
“George, I wished to say a few 
words to you this evening, but 
could find no opportunity to do so 
at Mr. Roberts’s; the present, 
however, will answer every pur- 
pose. Our relative positions are 
how, as you are aware, about to 
alter, and I am anxious to express 
to you my deep sense of the ser- 
vices you have rendered me the 
SIX years we have been associated 
together. You have been my 
fellow-worker, and have often 
borne much of the burthen which 
would otherwise have pressed too 
heavily on me. I confess you have 
been to me as a son, and I am 
deeply grieved at even our partial 
Separation. J shall-see-you often, 
lowever, as you must come and 
spend an hour with us in the 
evenings, and we can enjoy our- 
Selves in the old, quiet way. You 
Will not see me often at Cannon- 
Street, for I now need rest,!aud 
you know I am to be but a ‘ sleep- 
ing partner’ in the concern, and 
you must be the medium of com- 
munication betwen Mr. Roberts 
and myself, Good-night, my dear 
boy, and may God protect and 
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bless you! Now lend me your 
umbrella, for the rain is besinnin. 
to come down.” 

I did so. 

He grasped my hand with a 
warmth that brought the tears to 
my eyes, and pressing something 
soit into it, passed up Hanover. 
Street, and was gone. 

I stood for a moment looking 
after him, then opening the sealed 
envelope which [ found in my 
hand, examined it by the aid of 2 
lamp a little distance off. On a 
half sheet of hote-paper two or 
three lines were hastily scrawled, 
begging of me to accept the 
enclosed as a slizht token of his 
esteem and regard. It was a 
cheque for one hundred pounds, 
payable to Edward Loader, or 
bearer. 

I had hardly read the foregoing, 
when two men, apparently the 
worse for liqnor, Staygy ‘red avainst 
me, and I was driven violently 
against the lamp-post. I turned 
to remonstrate, and instead of an 
apology rece ved al blow irom one 
of the ruflians, dealt with such 
force that I was sent sprawling 
upon my back in the mire, followed 

1 


rire mo 
CV akull si 


by a volley of curses, oaths, and 
imprecatious. Covered Wilh bloo l 
and dirt, I hastily arose, assistec 
by a gentleman who came up al 
the moment, but found the villains 
had decameed. I related the cure 
cumstance to this gentleman, who, 
having taken my address, and 
advised me to get home as qui my 
as possible, left for the purpose of 
putting the police upon their track. 
J hailed the first cabby I met, an ! 
directed him to drive to Mr. 
O’Leary’s without delay. | 
‘You have gota fall, sir, $a l 
the man, eyeing me closely a8 Le 
opened the door. 
“Yes, yes, Lrep! 
and jumping into the = pe pt 


on as quickly as you can, 


} y 7, 
shall have double fare. 
Before he pulled up, I examin 
?, nothing W 14 


my pockets to see tual! , 
i With a groan I sank 


— 
ied, impatientiy, 


missing. oe . 
back into my seat; the cheq es nd 
some loose money Wiilel : 

with me that evening, 


taken out 
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were safe, but Eveleen’s note and 
lock of hair were gone. 

Both Stephen and Mrs. O'Leary 
were greatly shocked at the appear- 
ance I presented ; and when I told 
them what had happened, they 
expressed the deepest indignation. 
They felt thankful, however, that 
it Was no worse, 

I went to bed at once, and Ste- 
phen was soon by my side, holding 
in his handa glass ot brandy-punch 
“ screeching hot.” 

* Drink up this instanter!” said 
he; ‘‘and then cover yourself 
up for the night. Ill brighten 

our fire a bit, for the room feels 
ike an icicle. Be the piper that 
‘played before Moses,’ if I had 
those Bow-street friends of yours 
here just now I'd cheat the hang- 
man of a job, and give the devil 
his own sooner than he expected !” 
Stephen grasped the poker as he 
spoke, and struck at the heads of 
imaginary assailants. 

Left to myself 1 began to reflect 
upon the events of the night, or 
rather the evening and night com- 
bin d. And, first of all, the retire- 
mit of Mr. Loader, and the 
strange, though kind proposition 
that [ should sueeeed him; the 
earnestuess with which the office 
was pressed upon my acceptance, 
and the suddenness with which the 

offer was ail but withdrawn. Then 
again kveleen’s hurried note, Mr. 
Roberts's contusion,and the altered 
expression (slight as it was), of 
Dorricks’s face as I re-entered after 
concealing the lock of hair. And 
following up these, Mr. Loader’s 
kind words and generous gift, and 
his parting gripe as he prayed of 
God to bless me; the encounter 
with the strange men; the un- 
provoked attack; the blow, the 
Oatlis, the inpreeations, and last, 
and worst of all, the disappearance 
of the letterand hair. What could 
have become of them? Were they 
lost or stolen? If either, why was 
my money sate? Nay, even the 
check and envelope placed in my 
hand by Mr. Loader, and almost 
carelessly thrust into my pocket, 
why were they not lost or stolen 
also¥ It the men who assaulted me 
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were bent on robbery, my wate); 
would have been worth the trouble 
of taking, and the check, payable 
to bearer, a small fortune. But to 
do them justice, in nowise did they 
resemble footpads or pickpockets 
but rather a couple of inebriated 
ruflians, who in the hilarity of the 
moment considered it good fun to 
roll a sober man in the mud. Ag 
any rate, thought J, the rascals are 
in custody by this time, and, as 
the gentleman who so kindly as. 
sisted me took my name and ad- 
dress to Bow Street I shall hear 
from the police in the morning. 
And then came another and more 
serious reflection. If the men 
were arrested there would of ne- 
cessity be atrial, and this would in- 
volve my remaining in London for 
weeks, perhaps months,and during 
that time what I so much dreaded 
would actually take place—the 
marriage of Kveleen. I now bit- 
terly repented having given my 
address, and earnestly hoped and 
prayed that my assailants would 
not be found. 

“Give me but till to-morrow,’ I 
exclaimed, “and all will be well.” 
But that lock of har! 

It was hopelessly and irretriev- 
abiy gone. 

And thus I thought and thus I 
grieved till my heart grew wearied 
of both, and, worn out and ex- 
hausted, lat Jength sank into an 
unbroken slumber. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
A SURPRISE! A FALSE 


DEATH OF LOADER—I 
CUSED OF MURDER. 


ARREST. 
AM AC- 


I uicut have slept some three or 
four hours when I was awakened 
by a loud knocking, and a low 
murmur of voices at the —. 
door. I sprang from my bed ane 
threw up the window, just in time 
to hear Stephen demand in be 
very duleet tones—* W ho’sthere dj 

“The police!’ was the briel reply. 

“What the deuce do you walt 
here>” was the next question. 

” Open the door, aud you 8 
know.” 


hall 





“Ti be hanged if I do. A 
pretty thing it is that a man {must 
he knocked out of his bed at 
three o'clock in the morning by < 
parcel of infernal scamps ! 

“Seamps!—I_ tell you we're 
police.” 

“And the devil a straw I care 
what you are! If you be, more 
shame for you to be breaking the 
peace of the neighbourhood when 
you should be preserving it, and 
taking liberties with the knocker 
of an Irish gentleman’s hall-door, 
and keeping him in the passage, 
when there’s a draught from the 
back-door whistling through his 
bones that a “ peeler” himself (and 
he’s used to it, by all accounts) 
couldn't stand.” 

“What's the matter, Stephen ?’ 
cried Biddy, speaking from the top 
of the stairs, whilst [ hurried on 
my clothes as quickly as possible, 
muttering as I did so—* Already!” 

“Oh, the deuce a bit of me 
knows,” replied Stephen. 

“Will you open or not?” de- 
manded one who was evidently the 
leader of the party. 

“Will I open? Come, that’s 
cool !—of course, I’ll not open. An 
Irishman’s ‘house is his castle,’ 
especially when he pays his taxes. 
Perhaps you'd like to see one of 
my receipts,’—and I heard the 
sharp click of a pistol trigger as 
he brought it to the eock. 

I was bounding down the stairs, 
for I feared mischief. 

“Once more, will you open the 
door ?”’ 

“Once more, No!” 

“ Recollect I’m a serjeant of 
police.” 

“Faith then you’re not likely 
ever to be an inspector : for as sure 
as my name’s ©’Leary, if you 
don’t take vourself off out of this, 
Lil stop your further promotion in 
2 brace of shakes, and create a 
vacancy among the serjeants of 
the B division.” 

* Foree the door!” was the stern, 
peremptory order. 

“Stay!” eried I, clearing the 
last half-dozen steps ata bound— 
“it is me they want; open the 
door and admit them.” 
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“Want ‘you!—what do 
want you for?” 

* Didn't I tell you 2” 

“her 

“I forgot it, then, in my hurry, 
but it’s now too late. Open the 
door, and at once: they mean no 
harm: they have arrested the 
fellows who assaulted me, and now 
want me to identify them.” 

“Oh, that’s a different affair,” 
said Stephen, throwing open the 
door. * Come in, gentlemen : sorry 
to keep you waiting, and glial | 
didn’t pop you, serjeant, for I was 
mighty near it. Strike a mate, 
one of you, whilst I get the 
candle.” 

“What do you mean by resist- 
ing and threatening the police 2" 
asked the serjeant, as we entered 
the parlour, preceded by Stephen 
with a lighted candle. 

“And what do you mean by 
thundering at my door in t! 
unceremonious manner at tli 
o'clock inthe morning ¥” demand 
Stephen. | 

“I’m a police serjeant, ani —- 

“Yes, you told me that betore, 
and I told you what 1 was near 
doing to him.” | 

‘You shall answer for this lan- 
guage, sir.” . 
os Possibly,” replied Stepher 
with the utmost nonchalance ; *t 
amount of discretionary power 
vested in you gentle n ol ) 
baton appears to be quite u 
limited.” 

“Your wit, or whatever ¥ 
please to eall it, sir is quit | 
upon me; my duty ts before 
and it must be done. 

“Tf not considered to , 
liberty, might [inquire what 
duty is ¥" 

“Certainly! Youare Mr 
O'Leary, | believe - | 

* Your discernment! 
great eredit, my | friend, . 
Stephen, drawing hun 
height sufficient to aste 
e. 


they 


rr oar 1 


’ 
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wees 
sergeant of poi 
+ You contess yours: 
person? - 
,. ° , : + 
* Faith, [Tm not 1) 
it. Po eee 
“ You are my prisoner, then 
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said the man. laying his hand upon 
my uncle's shoulder, “and this is 
my warrant.” 

“Warrant! Oh, to the devil 
with you and your warrants,” in- 
terrupted Stephen, shaking him- 
self from the grasp of the serjeant 
as if it had been that of an infant, 
and placing his back firmly and de- 
terminedly against the wall. ‘I can 
take a joke as well as any man 
alive, but hang me if this ain't more 
than I can stand.” 

“Tf it’s a joke its none of my 
making,” said the fellow, sulkily, 
“so lay hold of him, men.” 

The police advanced. 

* Back!” thundered my uncle in 
a voice that shook the room, as he 
pointed the pistol, which he held 
all along in his hand, at the heads 
of the otlicers, “back! or, as the 
Lord is above us this blessed morn- 
ing, I'll make work for the coroner 
and gravedigger before long !” 

The men looked a little cowed, 
and hesitated. 

It was now high time to inter- 
pose. Gradually I was beginning 
to see that there was some mistake 
in the matter. 

* May Lask to see the warrant ?” 
I inquired. 

“There!” and he flourished it 
before my eyes. 

‘Read it, George,” said Biddy, 
who seemed used to scenes of this 
description ; * read it; l am sure 
the gentleman is mistaken.” 

“1 hope so, ma’am,” said the 
Serjeant, who really looked as if he 
Wished it; ‘‘mistakes sometimes 
occur in the best regulated families ; 
but I got this warrant from a con- 
stable with an unpronounceable 
name, who says he comes from a 
place called Athenry,and is charged 
with this gentleman’s arrest.” 

* And why didn’t he come here 
himself, instead of sending another 
to do his dirty work” said Stephen, 
advancing into the centre of the 
room, and quietly laying down his 
pistols. 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” 
said the serjeant, laughing, for now 
that Stephen had laid down the 
pistol and exhibited a desire to 
make terms he thought he could 
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afford to be a little merry, “to tel] 
you the truth, he’snow unde 
himself.” 

‘‘ Under arrest himself! What 
do you mean?” 

“Why, this. He got this way. 
rant to arrest you on a charge of 
killing a gentleman named Bodkin 
in a duel three or four weeks ago,” 

“ Mother of glory!” exclaimed 
Stephen, “and is poor Billy gone at 
last ?’ 

‘*So it seems! Well, he arrived 
in London yesterday morning, and 
succeeded in tracing you to Ham. 
mersmith, when he learnt from an 
elderly gentleman that you had 
lefta week before forthis neighbour. 
hood ; but your Irish friend, instead 
of following up his advantage with- 
out delay, thought a drop would do 
him no harm before he went there. 
So, to make my story short, he got 
drunk and uproarious; challenged 
half-a-dozen coal-heavers to fight; 
broke two of their heads; was 
taken to the ‘lock-up ;’ searched, 
and the warrant was found upon 
him. When he became a little 
more sober he told us all about it, 
and as he said you meaitated an 
escape to the Continent, we were 
ordered to arrest you without 
further delay.” 

Stephen laughed, and laughed 
immoderately. ‘‘ My good friend,” 
said he, “you have been sadly 
hoaxed ; the gentleman at Hammer- 
smith is no other than the one you 
are in search of, the real ‘* Simon 
Pure’ himself.” 

“Tmpossible !” said the serjeant, 
incredulousiy. 

“True, nevertheless. The person 
you want is my uncle, though only 
ten years older than myself. 

“Then if what you say be true, 
our man has indeed escaped us. 

“Not a doubt of it,” returned 
Stephen. = 

«Well, it’s all that drunken Irish- 
man’s fault,” said the disappointe 
officer; “but of course, sir, you can 
not expect me to take up your story 
as gospel.”’ 

‘ By no means,” replie 
who 1 saw was anxious to 
much time as possible for the party 
most interested in the affair. 


r arrest 


d Stephen, 
gain as 








«You must come with me, Mr. 
O'Leary, to thie station, and tell 
your story, and if the Irishman be- 
jieves it, I'm sure I’m satisfied.” 

“Withailmy heart. But I sup- 

ose there’s no great hurry about 
the matter; an hour’s time will an- 
swer all our purposes. Sit down 
and take a drop to drive the cold 
from your stomaclis, and then I'll be 
after giving you the benetit of my 
company.” 

The serjeant consented, but first 
took the precaution of sending two 
of the men to Hammersmith, to 
carry off Stephen’s namesake, if in- 
deed that gentleman had not already 
carried off himself. The other po- 
liceman remained. 

Mrs. O'Leary, having laid the 
decanter on the table, withdrew. 

The brandy was scarcely tasted : 
the men were too cautious. 

“ Have you had a fall, sir?” asked 
he who had not yet spoken, fixing 
his eyes on my vest, which I had, 
smeared as it was with dirt and 
stained with blood, unthinkingly 
ts on afew minutes before. I told 

im of the ill-treatment I had re- 
ceived on the previous night. 

He asked me to describe the men, 
and I did so as well as I could. 

In half-an-hour a cab w:s called, 
and Stephen, the serjeant, and my- 
self, got inside, the other man 
having perched himself beside the 
driver. 

Ina few minutes we arrived at 
the station, and the “man from 
Galway” having been produced 
from the lock-up, he was asked if 
he could identity Stephen. 

* Be my sowl and! ean,” said he, 
endeavouring to stand erect, and 
look my uncle steadily in the face; 

that’s Mr. Stephen O'Leary, -of 
Knockgraffin Castle, county of 
Galway ; but, though I’m proud to 
See him, or any one of his name, 

€s not the man I want on this 
present occasion.” 

“Who do you want t' en?” 
asked the Inspector on duty. 

“Why, his uncle, to be sure. 

idn’t I tell yez he was at Ham- 
Mer—— something or another, and 
that I was going to take him, when, 
instead of being assisted in the dis- 
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Or 


(aye, you may take it down) —] 
I’m impayded in it, and lugged o 
here, and locked up ona charge wl 
being drunk and disorderly, and 9! 
sort. of humbug of that kind: ay 
who knows but may be it’s bringin 
me before the macistrates ve Wi 
be by-and-bye ?” : 

ad think it highly probable,” 
said the inspector, drily. 

“There’s English justice for 
you,” exclaimed the excited con- 
stable. *“‘ Arrah! to the divil | pitch 
you all, body and bones. and the 
‘sarvice’ into the bargain! Stand 
olf my toes, young man, and you, 
sarjint, don't be leaning on me 
that manner! I must respectfully 
refuse the gratuitous use of my 
shoulder for such a purpose. Be- 
dad, maybe he'll consthrue that 
into a praymeditated assault, ac 
companied with personar iolence. 
Give us your hand, Mr. Stephen ; 
I’m glad to see you, and L’in yla l, 
too, and I don’t care who knows it, 
that your uncle's ofl, and safe out 
of harm’s way.” 

Notwithstanding this latter as- 
sertion, the words were delivered 
sotto voce to Stephen and myseit. 

“Ts he off, then?” asked my 
uncle, in a whisper. 

“Oh, clever and clare. Do you 
think Timothy O'Shaughnessy isa 
man to take advantage of one o! 
the ould stock ?” 

“Then the drinking was—— 

“All in my eye, that I might 
cet locked up, and set those diviis 
on the wrong scent. J suppose 
they'll give me lave to brush my it. 
Let them and welcome. i 

In a few minutes the two ofivers 
returned with the intelligence tial 
the Hammersmith O'Leary | 
fled, and Stephen and I soon a! 
wards returned home, 
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charge of my duty, I'm impayded 


Was 


I walked to business ast al 
that morning, and with the tt 
tion of leaving as early as |: «sib 
in the day, postng oy let nee to 

~T8,80NUG be 


Stephen and Mr. Robe 
starting by the first train) ens" 
catch for Liverpool, there to tak 
ship for New York. saan 
It was ten o'clock whe nig we 
the office, and the Drst thins tm 
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struck me on entering was the 
death-like stillness which prevailed. 
The shutters had not been taken 
down, and the place was almost in 
utter darkness. I groped my way 
townrds the inner offices, from 
which I perceived a light proceeded, 
and scon found myself in the pre- 
sence of a group of men and boys 
with corpse-like faces upon which 
the gas flared down with a hideous 
effect. women stood apart from 
the rest with their hats on, the 
collars of their coats pulled up 
about their ears, and their um- 
brellas in their hands. These men 
were Mr. Snaggs and Mr. Rogers, 
who had evidently entered only a 
short tyme before me. 

“ What isthe matter?” I asked, 
in some alarm. 

“Oh, George, such a_ terrible 
occurrence,’ siid Jackson, with a 
white face and staring eyes ; “ poor 
Mr. Loader!” 

“What of him ?” 

“He was murdered last night.” 

* Good God!’ | exclaimed, start- 
ing back in horror; ‘it cannot be! 
I parted with him at the corner of 
Hanover Street at  half-past ten, 
When he took his way homewards.”’ 

* It’s too true,’ said another, 
coming forward; “his body was 
found late last night, cold and 
stiff, in Gower Street.” 

“This is dreadful! Has anyone 
been arrested ¥”’ ; 

* Not yet,” said Mr. Rogers, 
* but the police are already actively 
at work, and we expect Mr. 
Roberts here presently.”’ 

*And where is the body?” IT 
asked, with emotion. " 

‘Ina public-house not far from 
where it was found, in the charge 
of the police.” 

* Have you seen it, sir?” 

‘No,’ said Mr. Rogers; “ T have 
but this moment heard of the 
OCCUTTeHnCce, but even were it other- 
wise, | don’t think I could look at 
the Corpse ot ny dear old friend.” 

** Low was he murdered ©” 

“ By stabbing, it is supposed ; 
there’s a deep wound in the thigh, 
aud another right through the 
heart, whieh the doctor says must 
have caused instant death.” 





“You saw him last night 
George, did you not?” said Mr. 
Snaggs, who stood quietly by. 
leaning on his umbrella. " 

7” Yes, sir, we walked some 
distance together from My 
Roberts’s.” 

“Qh, indeed! What hour wag 
that ?”’ 

“We left at half-past nine, and 
we parted about an hour after. 
wards. Mr. Rentoul was with us 
as far as Charing Cross.” 

“Then 1 think you will both be 
examined at the inquest, which, 
no doubt, will take place as soon 
as possible; but here comes Mr, 
Roberts.” 

“This is frightful!” said that 
gentleman, as he came in, accom. 
panied by Dorricks ; ‘it is really 
horrible! Give me the particulars 
as clearly and quickly as you can.” 

“it is terrible beyond expres- 
sion,” said Dorricks, when the par- 
ticulars had been given; ‘‘a more 
dreadful affair I never heard of in 
my life. Dear, good old Mr. 
Loader, what wrong had he ever 
done mankind to draw upon lim 
the knife of the assassin ?” 

“Robbery could hardiy have 
been the motive,” said one of the 
young men, “ for his watch and a 
smal] sum of money had been left 
upon his person untouched.” 

“It is a shocking mystery,” said 
Mr. Roberts, “but God's all-see- 
ing eve is upon the murderer, and 
he will not long escape.” 

“ Have the police been com- 
municated with 2” asked Dorricks. 

Tt was they who communicated 
with us,” replied Jackson. 

‘And the murder was com- 
mitted in Gower Street, you say, 
continued Dorricks; “strange tat 
no eries or struggling were lieard 
by the inhabitants!” 

“« How do we know but such may 
not have been heard?” muttered 
Suagys; ‘none of the people im 
the neighbourhood have yet been 
examined.” . 

“T standcorrected, Mr. Snags 
and Dorricks bowed. 

Graham now entered, anc 
with the deepest and 
emotions of the murder. 
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The police soon began to arrive ; 
Mr. Rentoul was sent for; ana 
every necessary arrangement made 
for the inquest, which was fixed for 
twelve o'clock the next day. Busi- 
ness was, of course, suspended ; we 
hastily left the premises, and the 
face soon became as dark, gloomy, 
and silent as the grave itself. 

For the present, then, my own 
plans must be laid aside, and nothing 
remained but to wait with patience 
the coming morrow. 

It was five o’clock that evening 
when I left Cannon Street, and di- 
rected my steps homeward. I walk- 
ed quiekly, neither looking to the 
right hand nor to the left, for my 
mind was too completely and pain- 
fully occupied to heed the various 
monitions I received ‘‘to mind 
where I was walking,’’—‘‘ to keep 
my own side of the path,’—* not 
to run down people,” &e., &e. I 
heard nothing but the shrieks of 
the murdered man, as the ruflian 
bared his knife, and saw nothing but 
the life-blood we-ling from the 
wounds. 

[reached my uncle’s door as the 
clock struck six, and had just raised 
my hand and knocked when I 
caught sight of my friend the po- 
liceman, who had noticed my bloody 
vest that morning, walking slowly 
on the opposite side of the street, 
with his eyes steadily fixed upon me. 

He made no attempt at concealing 
himself’; on the contrary, he nodded 
pleasantly across at me, and said 
something which I could not catch. 

Stephen and Mrs. O’Leary had 
heard the news, and were over- 
Whelmed with horror and dismay. 
T observed that the former spoke 
but little, seemed greatly depressed, 
and often looked towards me during 
the night with a heavy, laboured 
sigh. Biddy was quite the other 
way, and talked of nothing but the 
murder, and the estimable and ami- 
able qualities of the murdere4 ; 
but I saw that she spoke with an 
effort. 

When I rose in the morning, and 
descended to the parlour, I found 
Sterhen walking rapidly to and fro, 
With his hands behind his back. 
He had not Jain down during the 
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night, and his hair wae +. sed 
his dress disordere l, and his f a 
pale, eareworn, and dejected I 
pressed surprise at his i 
when he stated that the events of 
the day had quite unstvane ‘hi 
nerves: that he could not rect bet 


it’s i) 


Ute. 
appearance, 


would be all right by-and-bye. 
He then tried to converses cheer- 
fully, but failed: dray 4 half gla. 


of brandy in some strong , 
with the view of trangu lising him- 
self; took up the paper and. pre- 
tended to read, and made , oath 
abortive efforts to appear at ann 

Eleveno’clock came, and we too] 


Xx 
our hats. Mrs. O'Leary ea ne in 
at the moment; tears were in ] cr 


eyes, and they trickled down her 


ii 


dear honest face, and she (vrs { 
my hand W ith dh eheryy l uld u 
understand. “ Farewell,” said s}; ., 


withafervour that went tomy li 
‘and may God watch over you 
and for evermore.” . 

Farewell! How that word rans 
in my ears, as I passed down the 
busy street ! how, again, it rang in 
my cars, months afterwards, in the 
darkness of a felon’s cell! 

Stephen Jeaned heavily on me as 
we walked along, and | remarked 
that his step was slow, feeble, and 
uncertain. What weighed wy 
the poor fellow’s mind a few 
minutes will show. 

The body of Loader had been 
removed to an obscure pu 
house not more than thirt: 


hoW 


forty yards from Wiiere if hy l | n 
found, and thither we directed our 
steps. We saw several policemen 


outside the door keeping 
sage clear, and answert g 
tions put to them in a short, 
and strictly official manner 
of them recognised us, ant 
allowed to pass im Uniy\t 
Among the crowd, avd stil wita 
his eye upon me, Was the ] 
of the previous evenly. 
watched us from the 1 
We found some siAl¥ of 


erinas bibl ay 
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yersons crowded tog 
dirty, ill-ventilated room, ol, 
constructed to hold ab Ut ¢ D 
of that number. Mr. di ' ) 
Dorricks, and Gralam W ere . ready 
there, together with Messrs. Kogers 
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and Snaggs, and a few of “4 
cipal clerks and assistants. Jack- 
son and some others slipped in a 
few minutes afterwards. We ail 
conversed together in low, earnest 
tones, and many a mournful glance 
was directed towards the adjoining 
room, where we knew our poor 
frieud’s body lay. 

Nearly one hour elapsed before 
the coroner made his appearance, 
and then lhe looked red and fussy, 
and very much like a man who was 
anxious to make up for lost time 
by proceeding to business af once. 
He therefore had a sweep, a brick- 
layer, two navvics, a eobbler, a 
musician, an auctioneer, a tailor, a 
stable-boy, a cutler, and two shop- 
men lugged forcibly in, and not- 
withstanding their manifest objec- 
tion to the whole proceeding, sworn 
and told to sit down. All this 
having been accomplished in some- 
where about twenty minutes, the 
coroner proceeded brietly and ra- 
pidly to state for what purpose 
they were there that day—namely, 
to determine whether the man, 
whose body they would be called 
on presently to view, had come 
by lis death through violenee, and 
if so, by whose hands. He did not 
think he ought to detain them 
with any remarks of his own; they 
seemed quite uncalled-for and out 
of place. It would be an insult to 
the highly respectable and intelli- 
gent gentlemen before him to sup- 
pose tor a moment that any were 
necessary: they knew their duty, 
and would honestly and faithfully 
discharge it by delivering a verdict 
in accordance with the evidence and 
the dictates of their ownconscience. 

The coroner's brevity, as well as 
his complimentary allusion to the 
intelligence and respectability of 
the jurors, seemed bugely-to delight 
the “foreman,” who happened to 
be the sweep, and he stood up and 


gravely bowed his thanks for self 


and fellows. 

They then withdrew to view the 
body, but returned in a minute or 
two atterwards looking pale and ter- 
rified, the sweep himself included. 

As they resumed their seats I 
felt Stephen's grasp tighten on my 


arm till I was forced to wince from 
very pain. 

“Keep close to me, boy!” he 
whispered ; ** keep close to me!” 

* What is the matter, uncle 2” 

* Nothing! Keep close to me— 
don’t move till you're wanted.” 

“Certainly not. I suppose I 
shall be examined.” 

‘| fear so.” 

* Fear so?” 

* Hush! they begin.” 

The first person who was ex. 
amined was a gentleman named 
Armstrong, an extensive jeweller, 
who deposed to seeing the body of 
the murdered man lying about 
inid-way in Gower Street, on the 
night ot Tuesday last, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve o'clock, 
p-m., with the head resting on the 
Kerbstone, and the legs and body 
in an oblique position in the gutter. 
He thought the man was drunk, 
but on going to lift or rouse him, 
found to his horror that he was 
quite dead and almost soaked in 
blood. He called loudly for help, 
and a policeman coming up, they 
raised the body, and found a deep 
wound in the region of the heart, 
another in the lower part of the 
thigh, and a third in the centre of 
the forehead, and extending down 
almost to the nose. He knocked 
up a surgeon who lived a few yards 
off, and that gentleman having 
examined the body, at once pro- 
nounced life extinct. Mr. Arm- 
strong having stated that that was 
all he knew about the matter, with- 
drew. 

The policeman alluded to was 
next sworn, and after being re- 
minded by the coroner “that he 
didn’t want to sit there all night,” 
proceeded to give his evidence at 
such a break-neck pace that the 
jury once or twice, notwithstanding 
their ‘respectability and intelli- 
gence,” recommended him to take 
a little more time and speak a little 
more distinctly, which recom- 
mendation seemed to have a con- 
trary effect to that intended, for I 
saw the sweep shake his head in 
quite a helpless manner, and the 
reporters look up from their note- 
booksin mute despair. Hisevidence, 





as well as it could be understood, 
substantially corroborated that of 
the jeweller; the only material 
difference being as to the hour, the 
constable asserting that it was only 
a quarter-past eleven when sum- 
moned by the gentleman to his 
assistance—not twenty minutes to 
twelve, as stated. 

When asked whether he had 
heard any screams previous to Mr. 
Armstrong calling, he said “ No;” 
that he had been in Gower Street 
half-an-hour previously, and had 
just passed round Bedford Square, 
when he was alarmed by cries of 
“ Police 1" 

The surgeon was next examined 
as tothe character of the wounds, 
which, as already stated, were three 
innumber. One in the left breast, 
passing completely through the 
heart, and causing, as he believed, 
instant death; a second in the 
thigh, dividing the femoral artery, 
and which in itself would have 
proved fatal. The third was in the 
forehead, and this perhaps was the 
most remarkable though less dan- 
gerous wound of all. The blow 
was aimed, as he believed, with the 
intention of piercing the brain, and 
Was given with such force that the 
point of the weapon (whatever it 
may have been) snapped off from 
the blade and remained firmly 
stuck in the eye-bone to the depth 
of half-an-inch or little more. ‘l'his 
he had since extracted from the 
wound, and, in his opinion, was 
part of a new, well-finished dagger. 

The portion of steel was then 
handed to the juryman cutler, who 
stated that the dagger was 
evidently new; adding, with true 
tradesman-like jealousy --‘‘ that as 
to the finish, he could not at all 
agree with the last witness, and 
Was willing to sell him any day 
such a weapon for half-a-crown or 
three shillings.” 

The cutler having said so much, 
fumbled in his waistcoat pocket for 
Some time, and looked as if he 
Were about to produce his “ trade 
card” for the benefit of the 
surgeon; but was stopped by the 
Coroner asking if there was any 
other evidence to be produced, and 
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if not, that he Was prepared +¢ 
address a very few word 


. iS (O the 


jury, whose respectability an 
telligence, &e., &e. a 
There was a pause, and then ¢] 
detective rose, | 
“The ease is only bezinning 
sir,” said he, in clear, ringing tones 
—‘*the murderer has yet to be 
committed for trial.’ 
“The murderer ! ah, ves. to be 
sure,” coincided the eoron Pp ) rk - 
ing a little confused. © | 


soul, I had quite forgotten him! 
Where is he - —put him forward.” 

A hand was Inid upon my 
shoulder, and a voice bade moe 


Stand up.” 

Bewildered and amazed, T me- 
chanicaily obeyed, While Stephen 
sank back in his sent, and covering 
his face with his hands, groaned 
aloud. 

“Now, then, what is the charg 
against that young man?” aske 
the coroner. 

‘* Mr. Coroner,” said a gentle- 
man rising, whom [| had not . 
observed—** Mr. Coroner, I am 
here to watch the procee lings on 
behalf of the family of the mur- 
dered man. I have only this 
moment had my instructions, as 
the police, in their anxiety t 
everything very cleverly and 
secretly, have not thought it 
proper to give us, the parties mos 
deeply and painfully interested in 
the matter, the slightest hint o! 
their intention to prefer, in t} 
early stage of the proceedings, a 
charge of wiltul murder agau 
anyone. Had they done so we 
should have come prepared, but as 
it is we labour under a seriou 
disadvantage, and so, doubtless, 
does the young man wh 
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stands before you, and whi » has, 
I believe, up to the present borne 
a most Irreproachavte character 
Under all the circumstauces [ 

\ to 


of % 
r liail-ane 


eariy 


must respectfully ask 
adjourn the inquest 
hour, in ‘order that I may ¢! 
understand the grounde upon 
which this charge is made, as we’ 
as to enable the person —— = 
procure avy legal assistance Be 
may deem necessary. 
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The coroner, seeing that there 
was no likelihood of the inquiry 
terminating for some time, gave an 
ungracious assent, and then retired 
from the room—to lunch at the 
“Wellington,” as some one said 
aloud. 

“What is all this, uncle?’ I ex- 
claimed, turning to Stephen. ‘ Tell 
me, in God’s name, what have L 
done?—with what am I charged ?” 

He raised his head, and the one 
word “murder” issued from his 
white lips. 

‘Murder ?” 

“ Murder!” 

“But of whom ? Not of P 

“Yes,” said Stephen, interrupt- 
ing me; * of lim.” 

“Oh! itecannot be.” T exelaimed, 
“it is too horrible! Where are the 
proots iia 

“Alas, my poor boy, you are the 
victim of circumstances so strong 
that did I not know you as I know 
myself, I would not hesitate to con- 
vict vou upon them.” 

“But what are they—where are 
they?” I asked. 

* They were under my roof ; they 
are now in that polieeman’s hands.” 

“ And they ere ?” 

“Your waistcoat, a cheque for 
one hundred pounds,drawnin favour 
of poor Loader, or bearer; your 
letters to Roberts and myself, dated 
the very morning of the murder, in 
Which you speak of quitting Lon- 
don for ever; again, and most 
lmportant of all, the fact that the 
murdered man was last seen alive 
in your company; andoh! unhappy 
combination of fatal circumstances, 
vour umbrella was found beside 
his body ” 

“Great God!” T eried in hopeless 
agony, ‘then I’m lost.” 

“Do not give way,” replied 
O'Leary, hurriedly, “ summon up 
all yourcourage, all your resolution, 
and meet this charge like a man.” 

At this moment Mr. Roberts, 
Graham, Dorricks, and some others 
crossed the room to where we were 
Sitting. 

Mr. Robertswas the first to speak, 

“George, the turn things have 
taken has astonished us. Who could 


fal 


a . ‘ ‘ 
think of such a charge ¥ We all 





believe you innocent, and have no 
doubt of your instant acquittal 
How came you to be in this Do- 
sition ’ 

“Oh, Mr. Roberts, circumstances 
are strongly and cruelly against 
me. Even you will believe ine guilty 
when you hear the evidence,” 

. Oh, nonsense ! said Graham, has. 
tily, ‘Guilty! I would as soon be- 
lieve myself, or, what is more, you 
uncle, guilty, as George Allen! De. 
pend upon it, it will all be explained 
presently.” 

“T hope and pray that it may be 
so,’ said Dorricks, fervently. “ Cir- 
cumstances may be strong against 
you, but, believe me, your innocence 
will yet be made clear as the sun 
that now shines above our heads.” 

* T think you had better get some 
legal assistance,” suggested Mr. 
Roberts. ‘You will scarcely be 
able to speak for yourself.” 

I turned round to whisper some- 
thing to Stephen, but he was gone. 

We were now joined by Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Snaggs, and they. 
in common with those who had 
already spoken, seemed quite un- 
able to understand why such a 
charge was preferred against me. 

By direction of the police, they 
resumed their seats at the other 
end of the room, and I was left 
alone, but closely watched, and all 
avenues of escape (had [ thought 
of such) jealously barred against me. 

What a situation was mine! An 
hour ago and I had entered that 
room with the intention of giving 
evidence, and aiding, if possible, im 
bringing to justice the perpetrators 
of this savage murder; and here I 
now found myself charged with that 
horrid crime itself, openly, boldly; 
and that, too, under circumstances 
which must, I feared, earry convic- 
tion with them. 

That detective officer, who stood 
beside me with a smile of triumph 
on his face, evidently suspected me 
from the moment his eye first rested 
upon me at O’Leary’s. His pointed 
questions, his grave demeanour, 
his refusal to drink, his dogging me 
from Roberts's home, and subse 
quently from home to the place 
where Inow sat, plainly showe 
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that he had strong suspicion of my 

guilt. 

° Then,again, hemusthave searched 
the house in my absence, and taken 
from it the vest, cheque, and other 
things which, in the eyes of most 
men, and perhaps in the eyes of the 
law itself, would be considered 
damning evidence of my guilt. 
This was why poor Stephen was so 
disturbed, and it likewise accounted 
for Mrs. O’Leary’s earnest prayer 
for my safety and protection. 

My position was indeed an awful 
one, andsilently [lifted upmy heart 
to Almighty God, beseeching Him 
that, in His own good time, He 
would be pleased to extricate me 
irom it. 

The coroner returned in little 
better than half-an-hour, and 
shortly afterwards Stephen made 
his appearance accompanied by a 
gentleman who I guessed was a 
lawyer. 

I was now put forward, and the 
case formally proceeded with. 

The first witness was Mr. Ro- 
berts. 

His examination was a short one. 

He deposed to Mr. Loader being 
at his house on the evening of his 
death for the purpose of having a 
deed of partnership drawn up be- 
tween himself and witness. That 
that deed was drawn up accord- 
ingly, and deceased left about half- 
past nine o'clock in company with 
Mr. Kentoul, a stockbroker, and 
Mr. George Allen. He (witness) 
hever saw him again alive. 

Stephen Dorricks was next ex- 
amined, and his evidence went 
merely to corroborate that of Mr. 
Roberts as to the drawing-up of 
the deed, the hour at which Loader 
leit Tudor Lodge,-and with whom. 

In reply to my counsel (for such 
Was the stranger brought in by 
Stephen) they both stated that they 
were quite unaware of any unkind 
eeling existing between the mur- 

dered man and the accused, but 
that on, the contrary,they always 
appeared to be on terms of the 
closest and most affectionate inti- 
macy with each other,and that they 
Were totally at a loss to conceive any 
Motive on the part of the prisoner 
VOL. XIII, 
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for committing the crime imputed 
to him. Mr. Roberts added that a 
day or two before the occurrence 
the unfortunate deceased had re- 
commended Allen as a fit and pro- 
per person to succeed him in a post 
of trust in the establishment. and 
that he (Allen) was aware of the 
fact. 

The next witness was Mr. Ren- 

toul. 
7 He stated that he left Mr. 
Robert’s house on the night in 
question in company with Mr. 
Loader and Mr. Allen. It was 
then nearly ten o'clock. ‘He walked 
with them as far as Charing Cross, 
where he shook hands with both 
and parted, they turning up the 
Strand, and he getting Ito acab 
to be driven to his residence at 
Brompton. There was nothing re- 
markable in the manner or appear- 
ance of either. ‘They seemed like 
old and attached friends. Mr. 
Loader had a thin cane or walking- 
stick in his hand, from which hung 
a silk tassel a little fraved at the 
ends. Believes the stick now pro- 
duced to be the same. Mr. Allen 
earried an umbrella. Would not 
know that umbrella again. Mr. 
Allen was a stranger to him, but 
he had known the dece ased for 
thirty years or upwards. Has no 
doubt that the body lying in the 
adjoining room is his. | 

The cabman, James Morris, 
was then ealled and examined. 

se You remember the night Ol 
Tuesday, the Lith inst." 

“es do.” 

“State how you were engage 1 
on that evening.” se 
*T did not go out thi Nall-pas 

t my wite being aid up 
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“Of course you do! Now, be 
kind enough, Mr. Morris, to re- 
member tliat you are here to an- 
swer questions in a straightforward 
and proper manner, and that im- 
pertinence in any shape or form 
will not be tolerated.” 

T ain’t impertinent,” growled 
Mr. Morris. 

“But you are impertinent,” 
thundered the coroner, coming to 
the assistance of his friend. the 
counsel. ‘ Do you think I don’t 
know ?” 

Jehu hung his head, and looked 
a little alarmed. ‘Of course 
a coroner ought to know.” 

‘‘ Now, sir, for the third time,” 
said the counsel, adjusting his wig, 
and looking fiercely at the witness ; 
‘how were you engaged on the 
night in question? Hold up your 
head, and direct your answers to 
the coroner and jury.” 

“| drovea ‘fare’ to Kennington 
about nine o'clock, and picked up 
another at——” 

* What do you mean by ‘ picked 
up” shouted the coroner, getting 
very redin theface. ** Takecare how 

ou use any of your slang phrases 
ety sir. L'il not permit it.” 

* Quite right.” said the counsel, 
nodding approvingly. 

“Why, a gentleman hailed me—”’ 

“Have Ll not already told you, 
cabman,”’ interrupted the coroner, 
with foreed calmness, *‘ not to use 
any of your low expressions here, 
and yet you continue to persist in 
them. Now, let me tell you that if 
your mind is made up to occupy my 
time, and the time of this respect- 
able and intelligent jury, and that 
of those equally respectable and 
intelligent persons whom I see 
around me after this fashion, it 
will be my duty to commit you to 
prison for a month, as one of the 
most thorough-paced scoundrels 
T ever met with in my life, and as 
one who, being in the service of an 
enlightened but too often eredulous 
public, has basely prostituted his 
ealling by w ithholding evidence 
which may be of a most material 
nature, and seeking by every means 
in his power to restrict and impede 
the free course of justice.” 
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These were hard and unintelligi. 
ble words, so poor “ cabby ” conta 
only scratch his head and look 
bewildered. 

‘““Now,’ said the counsel, re. 
turning to the charge with another 
ominous pull at his wig; “pow 
my man, bear in mind the caution 
the coroner has given you, and 
conduct yourself better during the 
remainder of your examination. 
Put your hat upon that table, and 
leave off scratching your head, and 
give us no more of that wife of 
yours that you say is laid up, and 
all such ridiculous improbabilities, 
You say a gentleman called you— 
called you where ?” 

‘““At Westminster Bridge, your 
honour,” said Morris, with alacrity, 
as this loophole of escape presented 
itself. 

‘*Don’t ‘honour’ me, sir, but at- 
tend to my questions. What did 
this gentleman say to you?” 

“ He asked me my fare to Moor- 
gate Street.”’ 

“Well, what didyousay tohim?” 

‘*T said two bob.” 

“Two what?” 

«Two shillings, I mean,’—and 
if Jehu had driven horse, cab, fare 
and all over the bridge and into 
the river, he could’nt have looked 
more terrified or guilty.” 

“You told him two shillings was 
your fare from Westminster Bridge 
to Moorgate Street. Good! What 
next ?” 

“*All right!’ said the fare; 
‘drive on.’” - 

‘Well, and did you drive on: 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ There’s no ‘ of course’ about ib 
at all. You might have driven, oF 
you might not have driven. Which 
did you do?” 

‘‘T drove |” 

“You drove! You swear you 
drove ?”’ 

« T swear I drove.” 

‘Don’t play upon my words, 
sir—I warn you,dou’tattempt It, OF 
it may be worse for you. A “ee 
equivocating, hang-dog sort “ 
witness, Mr. Coroner, I never me 
with in the whole course of | 
professional career,” exclaime 
the counsel, who was beginnivs, 














ihink, to feel that Mr. Morris was 


too much for him. 


“Let him beware,” said the 


coroner, with a frown. 


“You drove this gentleman to 
Moorgate Street!—he paid you?” 


“Yes, he paid me.” 


“And having paid you, did he 


gay anything particular ?”’ 


“No, except to wish me good- 


night.” 


“Good-night is nothing par- 
ticular, and you know it. Answer 
my question without reservation 
or qualification of any kind what- 
soever. Did he say anything par- 


ticular to you? Yes, or no.” 
“No!” 


“T really object to this mode of 
examining the witness,” said my 


counsel, whose name was Flareup, 
rising and speaking for the first 
time. “I have hitherto refrained 
from interrupting my _ learned 
friend, but he must know that his 
proceeding is quite irregular, as 
well as that the witness is really giv- 
ing every information in his power.” 
“ Withholding, you mean,” re- 
torted the other. 

“As yet you have asked him no 
question of importance. You are 
unnecessarily occupying the time 
of the coroner and jury, and 
leaving us nothing but shadows to 
fight with.” 

The coroner looked pleased with 
this remark of Flareup’s, and 
nodded his approval accordingly. 

“Iwill give you substance pre- 
sently,” said Fumer, the other 
counsel, drawing his gown tightly 
about him, and looking as grim and 
defiant as possible. “Now, my 
red-headed friend, having driven 
the gentleman to Moorgate Street, 
and received your fare, the amount 
of which you tell me, in your own 

ated vulgar style, was ‘two 
ob,’ what did you do next P” 
‘T drove back again.” 
“ Back again, where 2” 
“Towards Charing Cross.” 
“Well!” 
At this stage of the proceedings 
te %» 
“eabby”’ fell once more to scratch- 
ing his head, an operation which 
appeared to afford him unmiti- 
gated satisfaction. 
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“What do you mean by that, 
sir?’’ questioned Fumer. 

“Mean by that, sir—mean by 
what, sir?” : 

“Why don’t you answer my 
question ?” : 

“You didn’t ask me any, as I 
knows on,” said “ cal by,” with im- 
perturbable gravity. 

* Hem! What occurred on 
your way to Charing Cross ?” 

“As Iwas passing Wellington 
Street, I heard a voice shouting 
‘Cab.’” 

“You heard a voice shouting 
‘Cab,’—very good! Go on.” 

‘T shouted in return, ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
and, turning the mare's head, trotted 
up a bit of the street, when I saw 
a gentleman standing on the flag- 
way, and beckoning me to pull up.” 

“Tn what state was this gentle- 
man ?”’ 

“Ina sober state, sir.” 

‘ What state as t» his dress P— 
that’s what I mean.” 

* He was covered with blood and 
dirt.” 

‘“Mark that, gentlemen of the 
jury—covered with blood and 
dirt. What did this gentleman do ?” 

‘He jumped into the cab.” 

‘What else” 

‘Nothing else!” 

‘What did he say, then 2” 

“He told me to drive to 
sfrect, and to be quick, As he 
intended to give me double fare.’ - 

« What were the precise words F 

“Well, they were summat i1ke 
what I’ve said.” 

‘(Give me the exact W 
roared Fumer. . 

Te | can't.” replied Morris, tryin 4 
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to look puzzled. 

‘é Try _ | - 
= «Ttu'd beno use. If yous 1 

re till next muid- 

to keep ‘me here till m Rves 
summer,” he added, with sud 
energy, “1 couldn't do it. a 

“7 think we must refresh his 
memory, Mr. Coroner, said Fumer, 
smiling awfully. 

‘Again I must 
terrupted Flareup, oie 
has given you the substance 
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bad that he must be bullied in this 
way. 

“Very well! This gentleman 
asked you to drive him at an un- 
usually quick pace, and this was 
accompanied by the offer of adouble 
fare. Is it so?” 

Yes!” 

“Did it seem to you extraor- 
dinary that——” 

“Don’t answer that question,” 
said Fumer; ‘I object to witness 
being asked what he thought.” 

by _ et well, then; I will not 
press it.” ! 

“You drove, of course, at arapid 
pace P” 

*T did!” 

** Quicker than usual P” 

“Yes, quicker than usual.” 

** What was the hour when you 
left him at his destination P” 

“ Half-past eleven, or there- 
abouts.” 

“What do you mean by there- 
abouts P” 

The man was silent. 

“Will you answer my question P”’ 

‘‘ Why, it might have been five 
minutes one way or the other; it 
couldn’t have been more.”’ 

“Why couldn’t it have been 
more ?”’ 

“ Because I drove home the mo- 
ment I set down the gentleman, 
and when I opened my own door, 
says one of the children to me, 
‘Father, mother is——’” 

** Another word about that wife 
and children of yours,” said the 
coroner, rising in wrath, “ and I'll 
commit you for contempt. A pretty 
fellow you are to be parading your 
family in this way before a re- 
spectable and intelligent jury.” 

James Morris looked conscience- 
stricken. He had been guilty of 
the frightful crime of incidentally 
mentioning his wife and children 
before a coroner and twelve honest 
fellow-countrymen. 

“Now look round you,” con- 
tinued the counsel, “and try if 
you can point out the man you 
drove on the night of Tuesday, the 
llth instant.” 

Morris looked round, and round, 
and round again, until the patience 
of the coroner was quite exhausted, 





and then with a sigh of relief he 
suffered his eyes to rest meekly 
upon the countenance of Fumer. 

** Now, sir,’ said that gentleman, 
impatiently. 

“Well, sir?’ was the almost 
sheepish reply. 

** Do you see him P” 

‘Who, sir?” 

“Who, sir? Why, the man you 
drove that night.” 

“‘I drove three men that night, 
sir.” 

** Mr. Coroner, this man is trifling 
with us.” 

“‘He must be made an example 
of,” said that gentleman, looking 
hard at Mr. Morris. 

‘*You hear that, sir. You're to 
be made an example of, and richly 
you deserve it, for a greater male- 
factor it never was my lot to en- 
counter. Now tell me, do you see 
gentleman No. 3 in this room ?” 

‘*T do,” said the malefactor. 

** Put your hand upon his head.” 

In a moment the cold, trembling 
hand of James Morris was laid 
upon mine. 

“You may go down, sir,” said 
Fumer, with a gratified smile. 

‘Wait a moment, James Mor- 
ris,’ said Flareup to that indi- 
vidual, who, with his head down, 
was now beating a hasty retreat. 
“You state that this is the per- 
son you drove on the night in 
question, and we are not disposed 
to dispute the accuracy of that 
statement; on the contrary, we 
frankly and freely admit it. Now 
tell me, was the gentleman flurried 
or excited ?”’ 

* Neither.” 

‘Was he frightened ?” 

** He didn’t look so.” 

“ He didn’t look so. Good! The 
night was wet, I believe?” 

‘““It was beginning to rain when 
he called me.” 

‘“* Precisely, and he was naturally 
anxious to get home quickly.” 

“Ta. 

“You are very ready with your 
replies now, Mr. Morris,” growled 
Fumer ; “‘ but I’ve my eye upon 
your—remember that.” 

How innocent was the expres- 
sion of Mr. Morris’s face; he 
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seemed not to understand Mr. 
Fumer. 

‘I protest against the witness be- 
ing intimidated,” interposed Flare- 
up, hastily; ‘ keep your eyes to 
yourself, Mr. Fumer, and let him 
alone.—N ow, sir, allow me to ask 
you one question: Are there 
blinds to your cab ?” 

66 Yes. 9 

** Did he pull them down ?” 

“ne. 

**Could he have done so?” 

“Certainly ; there was nothing 
to prevent him.” 

‘There was nothing to prevent 
him—exactly! Are “there ste ps 
before the house to which you 
drove him?” 

wt 

** How many ?” 

“a don't know—eight or ten, 
perhaps.” 

“‘ Did he run up the steps ?’ 

‘6 No. 9 

“ What did he do?” 

“‘Walked them up, and made me 
walk up too; and that gentleman 
that’s standing beside him brought 
me into the parlour, and gave me 
a glass of Irish whiskey.” 

‘“‘ Did this young man appear to 
have any desire to conceal his face 
from you ?” 

“* None.” 

“How long were you in the 
room P” 

** About two minutes.” 

“Was he there all that time ?” 

‘Yes; all that time.” 

“Did he explain to his friend 
beside him there how he came to 
be in the state in which you found 
him P” 

“He did. He said he had been 
struck and knocked down by two 
men.” 

“Where ?” 

‘In Bow Street.” 

“That will do, Mr. Morris. I 
have done with you.” 

‘*That fellow will be hanged yet,” 
muttered Fumer, as Morris, with 
aroguish leer at that gentleman, 
walked out of the room. 

Stephen next tendered himself 
for examination, and gave his 
evidence with a clearness, an accu- 
racy, and a straightforwardness 
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that created a warm impression in 
his favour. It did not, however, 
materially affect the case. 

The detective next stood forward, 
and his evidence was conclusive. 
He was a man of few words, but 
these words fell with an awful 
weight upon the ears and hearts of 
all present. He did not utter one 
syllable that could have been ques- 
tioned by Stephen or any other 
friend, no matter how sincere or 
attached. I looked to Flareup 
when the vest, cheque, and um 
brella were produced, and I savy 
that his countenance had falle: 
the man’s statement, he plainly 
saw, could not be controverte d, an id 
he suffered him to depart witho 
any attempt at cross-examination. 

The last witness was a cutl 
who had sold a dagger a few day 
before to a man who stated that 
he wanted the weapon for some 
amateur theatricals, where 
was to play the first murderer 
Macbeth, a part which he gre: 
liked. The piece of steel sntlban 
seemed to belong to that weapon; 
it was very finely pointed, and had 
a slight ew on the blade. ‘T' 
price of the dagger was four-and 
sixpence. 

‘*'Too much,” muttered his bro- 
ther chip from the jury-box, unab| 
to restrain himself. 

He was asked, could he ident 
the man P 

He shook his head. It was be 
tween day and dark, and, as he 
had not at the time turned on th 
gas, he did not even distinguish ! 
features. 

Flareup ridiculed the idea 
bringing forward such a witnes 
and asked Fumer why he did not 


produce every cutler in Londo: 


who sold daggers within the last 
few days? 

He then hazarded a bold qu: 
tion. ‘ Does the figure of the man 
now before you at all resemble 
figure of him who senchased the 
dagger ?” 

* Not at all!’ 

“ In what respect do they diff: 

“The man to whom I sold | 
dagger was taller, I should say, 
three inches.” 
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This closed the evidence, and 
after the usual sparring and fenc- 
ing, and speechifying by counsel 
on both sides, the coroner went 
through it in the usual way, com- 
menting as he went along—parti- 
éularly on that of poor Morris, 
whose license was to be cancelled, 
if he (the coroner) could by any 
means manage it. 

The jury did not take long to 


consider their verdict; it did not 
need it, everything was too plain. 

* We find,” said the sweep,” that 
Edward Loader came by his death 
from wounds inflicted by a dagger, 
or some such weapon, upon the 
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night of Tuesday, the 11th inst., in 
Gower Street, or its neighbour- 
hood. And we further find that 
those wounds were inflicted by 
George Allen, the prisoner at the 
bar, whom we now pronounce 
guilty of wilful murder.” 

There was an audible murmur 
throughout the room; low, sub- 
dued expressions of sympathy and 
sorrow ; hard, earnest, almost 
violent grasps of the hand ; an 
opening and closing of doors; a 
sudden shutting out of light, and 
George Allen of yesterday is now, 
in the eyes of the world, George 
Allen the murderer. 
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BALLS. 


Batts must certainly be essential 
to female happiness, for we cannot 
otherwise account for an attempt 
to get them up in places and at 
seasons in which their natural aim 
and object seem to be perfectly 
unattainable. The few leading 
bachelors of the country town of 
which we write had long given it 
aus their decided opinion, that 
quadrille parties were the most 
intolerable nuisances upon the face 
of the earth; secondary beaux con- 
curred in this sentiment, while 
even more humble individuals— 
persons who had not the shadow 
of a right to give themselves airs 
—taking the tone of these oracles, 
either sat down to cards or excused 
their non-compliance with the 
wishes of the hostess upon the 
plea of sprained ancles and tight 
shoes. It was rarely that the 
“desirables,” as they were wont to 
style themselves—‘‘the insuffer- 
ables,” as they were styled by 
others—could be attracted by any- 
thing but a supper. A supper was 
therefore indispensable, in order 
to secure their attendance; and 
then they came only to eat, scorn- 
ing to appear before the hour in 
which the tolerable part of the 
entertainment would commence, or 
to do the agreeable in any way. 
Crowds of well-dressed girls were 
fain to dance with each other, or 
with a few overgrown boys from 
the grammer-school, invited to 
give the company somewhat of a 
masculine air. 

There happened to be a birth- 
day, in the family of a certain Mrs. 
Forrester, a widow lady with three 
a daughters, which she 
had always celebrated by a ball; 
and notwithstanding the deplorable 
scarcity of dancers, and the imper- 
tinence of the full-grown youth of 
the place, the usual annual in- 
vitations were despatched in due 
form. Amusement wasthe last thing 
anticipated by any of the parties con- 


cernedinthis proceeding. Mrs. For- 
rester dared nothope thatshe should 
be in the slightest degree rewarded 
for all the trouble and drudgery 
which would devolve upon her. The 
expectations of her daughters were 
not more briiliant. The last four 
balls had proved decided failures, 
and there could be little chance of 
a reaction in favour of their attempt 
to promote hilarity in the town. 
The invitations were accepted more 
as a matter of duty than inclination ; 
and all the young ladies and their 
mammas wished that Mrs. Forrester 
had thought fit to postpone her 
party till amore favourable period ; 
while the gentlemen declared, thats 
if they should drop in during the 
evening, 1t was only because they 
understood that there would be fa- 
mous feeding. 

The face of affairs wore this 
melancholy aspect until the very 
morning of the appointdd day, a 
rainy day of a most determined 
character, and then a flourish of 
trumpets inspired Mrs. Forrester 
with an idea which was not more 
bold than happy. ‘The drawing- 
room of the mansion inhabited by 
the fair ball-givers commanded a 
distant view of the principal inn, 
and drawn up before the door ap- 
peared a whole regiment of lancers, 
who had evidently completed their 
march, and would hait until the 
following day. Mrs. Forrester, who 
had been attracted to the window 
by the inspiring sound of martial! 
music, summoned her daughters tO 
a council, and communicated the 
brilliant project which promised to 
change the fortunes of the evening. 
The young ladies demurred at first ; 
their delicacy was alarmed by so 
startling a proposition; they had no 


papa, no brother in the family, to 
pave the way to an invitation by a 
previous visit, and they were afraid 


that, without a proper introduction, 
the dispatch of cards to a party of 
strange officers might subject them 
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to various mortificatiotis, of which 
the comments of their acquaintance 
would not be the least. Mamma 
was still of opinion that the measure 
should be hazarded > the risk, she 
maintained, was trifling, while the 
gain must be beyond all calculation, 
and the more scrupulous members 
of the junta relaxed in their oppo- 
sition, under the influence of an 
harangue full of hope and elo- 
quence. They were well aware of 
the penance vhich awaited them 
should their beaux be limited to 
those already expected, the difli- 
culty of providing partners for 
their female guests, and the civil 
countenances they must retainwhen 
provoked to the extreme by the 
ridiculous excuses made by their 
male friends, who would be at the 
greatest pain. to show their con- 
tempt of the offered amusement. 
They were unwilling to add to the 
triumphs of a set of savages who, 
devoted to golf, rat-hunts, and a 
newly established beef-steak club, 
talked disparagingly of ‘‘ woman- 
kind,” and pledged themselves to 
demolish quadrilles and all such 
missy recreations. Mrs. Forrester 
felt assured that she had nothing to 
fear from the Lancers, who, even if 
they had been as incorrigibly ill- 
behaved as the ‘‘ tenth’’ of dandified 
memory, would make a show in the 
ball-room, while any quiet species 
of insult, in which they might think 
fit to inculge, would be more endu- 
rable than the rude demonstrations 
of disgust at the bore of being 
obliged to waste their time in 
female society, which it was the 
fashionof the town to display. The 
discussion ended therefore in the 
dispatch of a note written in the 
smallest and neatest of the family 
hands, upon rose-coloured paper, 
redolent of perfume, addressed to 
the commanding officer, whose name 
had been dexterously extracted from 
atrumpeter. The messenger was 
not detained long, returning witha 
reply which contained, in the name 
of Colonel Welleshurst and his offi- 
cers, a most gracious acceptance of 
the invitation. It is indeed con- 
sistent with truth to say that they 
were not displeased by so novel an 
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interruption to the usual methods 
of time-killing upon a march, and 
prepared to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of viewing the beauty 
and fashion of the place with a de- 
termination to enter cordially into 
the pleasures of the evening. 

Mrs. Forrester and her daughters 
drew a happy augury from the style 
of the colonel’s missive, and finished 
their preparations for the ball with 
lightened hearts. The day conti- 
nued to be one of incessant rain, 
and in consequence of the relentless 
nature of the flood pouring down 
without intermission, none of the 
town's people ventured abroad ex- 
cept upon the most urgent business, 
while the soldiers kept closely in 
their quarters ; and therefore very 

ew knew that a regiment had 
marched in that morning, and none 
were aware of the prominent part 
which the officers were destined to 
play in the evening, no soul even 
dreaming of the desperate expe- 
dient to which Mrs. Forrester had 
been driven. The young lady guests, 
when the time arrived in which it 
became necessary to make their 
toilettes, attired themselves more 
in honour of the taking up of the 
carpets and the laying out of the 
supper (circumstances which at 
country balls are always supposed 
to call for the best dresses of the 
company), than with a view to set 
off their own persons to advantage ; 
and at ten o'clock the reception 
rooms presented a more monstrous 
inequality than that recorded in 
Falstaff’s score,when one single pen- 
nyworth of bread appeared against 
an inordinate quantity of sack. A 
multitudinous waste of tulle, satin, 
velvet, blonde, and gauze, was eked 
out by a miserable account of broad 
cloth, chiefly composed of the 
swallow-tails affected for the first 
time by the hob-a-de-hoys, who 
formed the principal show of the 
musculine part of the creation. No 
one under these depressing cir- 
cumstances seemed disposed to 
make an attempt to commence the 
festivities of the evening. The 
appearance of a dozen officers, in 
the glittering paraphernalia of a 
Lancer regiment, acted like a fairy 





wand; 
the clouds, and the winter of dis- 
content was made glorious sum- 
mer by the smiles of this welcome 


sunshine pierced through 


phalanx. The officers came in 
dancing order; their swords and 
caps were laid aside with graceful 
alacrity ; introductions took place ; 
and immediately the rest of the 
male visitors happening to be pre- 
sent were seized with an ardent 
desire to join the quadrilles. Men 
who had aspired to the hands of 
beauties and heiresses, were content 
with minor divinities ; and the boys 
from the grammar-school, formerly 
at a premium, and now at a dis- 
count, found some difficulty in 
getting partners. In consequence 
of the terror entertained by the 
female portion of the company, 
that they should be left to amuse 
each other in the best way they 
could, a great deal of entreaty and 
persuasion had been employed by 
mothers and sisters to induce the 
male scions of their houses to 
attend Mrs. Forrester’s party. This 
influence, aided by the certainty 
of ‘‘a good spread,” and a rumour 
of champagne and burgundy, had 
prevailed upon more than a usual 
number of the bachelor confrater- 
nity to irradiate the company with 
their presence. It was their secret 
determination, however, to disap- 
point any hope that might be che- 
rished of their doing more than 
eat the supper and drink the wine ; 

and all who either were of import- 
ance, or who fancied that they 
were, came late, with a strong 
resolve to be as disagreeable as 
possible. The more early arrivals, 
speedily discovering how matters 
were likely to turn out, lost no 
time in securing engagements ; and 
wisely determining not to lose the 
advantages which they had so for- 
tunately obtained, requested ad- 
mittance on the lists for fourth, 
fifth, and sixth sets. Great, there- 
fore, was the surprise and conster- 
nation of the ineftables of the town, 
who, expecting to enter a dull 
party, overstocked with mobs of 
sighing beauties, anxiously await- 


es obstructed in the very door- 





ing their appearance, found them- . 
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way by a group of Lancers, each 
with a smiling belle upon his arm 
while others of this alarming genus 3 
were to be seen whirling round in 
the vortex, which seemed to hay: 
been put in motion by magic no! 
less potent than that of Sir Huon 
enchanted horn. The characters of 
the mortified beaux were at eke 
and in this unlooked-for emergen 
they endeavoured to preserve 
dignified indifference of demean 
becoming the apathetic school 
which they affected; but th 
efforts were unsuccessful. An- 
noyances met them at every step 
they were amazed at their own 
insignificance, and dared not 
demnify themselves by sneers in 
so martial a presence. The dan 
ger of being overlooked a 
imminent; not a soul paid th 
the slightest attention, or appear‘ 
to know or care whether they wi 

in existence or not. In order 
avoid so distressing a oeemapes 
they condescended to appro 

the elite of the fair assembla 
with overtures to dance. Bric! 
refusals, engagements eight and 
ten deep, stung these Tritons o! 
the minnows to the quick. They 
were reminded of their former pro- 
testations of the great pleasure 
gave them to look on while others 
were dancing—their wishes that 
set could be made up for th: 
purpose of affording them so great 
a gratification—advised to solace 
themselves with the contemplation 
of the performances of the Lancer 
officers, and admonished to make 
way for the graceful couples 
engaged in the galoppe. 
desperation, they offered them- 
selves to girls whom they ha 
never deigned to notice bef re ; 
not one who had the chance of a 
Lancer could be prevailed upon to 
look at a man in plain clothes ; and 
the cruel alternative of hein the 
sole chance of piquing the un- 
grateful objects of their extra- 
ordinary courtesies, by some eager 
flirtation, obliged them to attach 
themselves for the remainder of 
the evening to the mere refuse of 
the ball-room, neglected damsels 
thankful to be asked to dance vas 


en 
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one of Dr. Buzzleton’s specimens 
of the rising generation—a melan- 
choly reverse of fortune to those 
who, a few short hours before, had 
been lords of the ascendant bright 
particular stars, whose slightest 
notice conferred distinction. 

Mrs. Forrester enjoyed her 
triumph as became a philanthropist 
and a mother. In the first-men- 
tioned character, she rejoiced that 
a trifling deviation from a too rigid 
system of etiquette had been 
the means of disseminating so 
large a portion of gratification 
to young and old; she had 
ceind on the greatest happiness 
principle, and had met with her 
reward. It was a _ subject of 
infinite satisfaction to her that 
Miss’ Brardon had been quite tor- 
mented to dance, and that Mr. 
Rigby had not. The old gentle- 
man’s good nature in venturing a 
gouty toe ina quadrille had been 
severely taxed upon former occa- 
sions; and it was delightful to see 
him released from a painful task, 
and placed comfortably out of the 
reach of a draught, at a card-table. 
In the second, she indulged 

leasing anticipations of the most 
élicitous consequences from the 
attentions of Captain Lindsey to her 
eldest daughter; for, even should 
nothing serious come of it, his 
passing admiration could not fail to 
establish her for the future as one 
of the acknowledged beauties of 
the town. It was likewise pleasing 
to see her hothouse fruit and 
French confections honestly earned 
by diligent dancers, instead of 
being devoured by the profitless 
crew, the drones of the hive, who 
came only to feel upon the delica- 
cies of the season, bribed with 
dainties merely to stalk about with 
disdainful and dissatisfied counten- 
ances. There were other mammas 
who participated in Mrs. Forres- 
ter’s complacent feelings, not only 
gratified by the certainty that the 
blonde and the roses had not been 
wasted upon desert air, but who 
also cherished secret hopes that 
their Janes and their Emilys were 
on a fair road to an illustrious 


alliance. 





Alas, for these idle hopes! The 
beings by whose attentions these 
expectations were raised were 
mere gaudy butterflies — things 
without a particle of regard for 
any one but their own paltry selves. 
As for Elizabeth Forrester, she had 
the good sense not to flatter herself 
too much that the impression which 
she seemed to have made upon 
Captain Lindsey would be lasting ; 
still it was very agreeable to show, 
even during so brief a period, that 
she possessed attractions which 
could retain so finished a gentle- 
man at her side, while there were 
many others present who boasted 
no small share of personal charms ; 
and she indulged in the thought 
that her partner, like herself, would 
recur to that évening as being one 
of the pleasing eras of his life. In 
this, she was certainly deceived by 
appearances. Young ladies, inex- 
perienced in the heartlessness of 
mankind, are apt to miscalculate. 
Deceived by his seeming admira- 
tion, Elizabeth never dreamed, 
that, at the very moment in which 
her apparently devoted partner was 
pouring the softest speeches in her 
ear, he regarded herself, her 
mother, and indeed the whole as- 
sembly with the most ineffable con- 
tempt ; and that when he did recur 
to the evening, it was to ridicule 
everything which had appeared to 
give him pleasure. 

Good sometimes, however, comes 
of evil. It chanced that, about a 
year afterwards, a rich friend, 

oung, amiable, and a bachelor, 

appened to say that he was con- 
demned to visit, upon business, the 
town in which the Forresters re- 
sided; and ashe knew nobody, either 
in the place or in its neighbour- 
hood, he should spend a dull day 
alone at an inn. Lindsey immedi- 
ately offered to introduce him to 
the Forresters, giving at the same 
time a very ludicious account of 
the ball, and describing the mother 
and daughters as very absurd 
specimens of provincial pretension. 
Though not much fascinated by 
this account, Mr. Bingham’s curi- 
osity was excited. LKxceedingly 
diverted by the dead set made at 
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the officers, and the unblushing 
effrontery displayed by the family, 
he determined to avail himself of 
his friend’s offer; and. accordingly, 
a flourishing epistle was indited, 
full of flattering remembrances of 
the hospitalities which the writer 
had enjoyed, and with entreaties 
that they might be extended to the 
bearer. Mr. Bingham’s arrival 
took place early in the morning; 
and as soon as he had trans- 
acted the first part of the busi- 
ness which had brought him to 
town, he proceeded to Mrs. For- 
rester's house, and knocked at 
the door. It was opened by a 
very respectable looking man-ser- 
vant; and though there was no- 
thing extraordinary in the plain 
front of the exterior of the mansion, 
the instant that he entered the hall 
he was struck by the taste and 
elegance which met his eye. A 
door of stained glass led into a very 
pretty garden; flowers growing 
out of some of the most classic 
vases he had ever seen were dis- 
posed around; and, on being 
ushered into a morning-room, in 
which the ladies of the family were 
seated, all occupied with their pen- 
cils or their needles, though evi- 
dently not grouped for effect, he 
secretly accused Lindsey of mis- 
representation. The letter pro- 
cured for him a very cordial recep- 
tion; and, after a little hesitation, 
Elizabeth blushingly entered into 
an explanation of the circumstances 
which had induced them to commit 
the strange act which had. led to 
the pleasure of Captain Lindsey’s 
acquaintance. Bingham saw in a 
moment that he had been misled 
by avery malicious version of the 
story; and a very short interval 
sufficed to convince him of the 
truth, that no sinister designs had 
been meditated against any one of 
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the officers, who were merely asked 
to show the negligent beaux of the 
place that their presence could be 
dispensed with. After an hour’s 
conversation, Bingham arose to 
depart ; but receiving a very frank 
invitation to dinner, which he ac- 
cepted as frankly, he ventured to 
oak whether the young ladies ever 
walked, and whether tlie fineness 
of the day would not induce them 
to point out some of the beauties of 
the environs. The time passed so 
agreeably in the society of four 
highly-cultivated women, and a‘ 
the dinner which ensued (to which 
Mrs. Forrester invited some plea- 
sant people), that Bingham dis- 
covered that his business would 
detain him longer than he had ex- 

ected. In fact, he could not tear 

imself away until he had prevailed 
upon Elizabeth Forrester to receive 
him on his next visit in the cha- 
racter of a lover. Probably the 
impression which her sense and 
beauty made upon him would not 
have been so strong had not the 
predisposition against her, occa- 
sioned by Lindsey’s ill-natured 
representations, produced a reac- 
tion in her favour. When every- 
thing was settled for his marriage, 
he wrote to his quondam friend, 
acquainting him with his happy 
prospects, and thanking him 
the introduction which had led to 
them. He received no congratula- 
tory letter in reply. Lindsey, 
ashamed of his injustice, had not 
sufficient magnanimity to confess 
it, and thé acquaintance dropped. 
Elizabeth, when informed of all the 
circumstances of the case, though 
somewhat mortified, could not r 
gret them, since they had led to so 
felicitous a conclusion; for the 
marriage thus brought about proved 
an exceedingly happy one. 
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RECORDS OF WHITECROSS STREET PRISON. 


An American Swind!e—The Raz Dealer's Lament—The Undertaker’s Fears and Scruples— 
Masonic Fraternity—Tue Arcadian —The Bold Dragoon—Jew Bail—The Indiscreet Surgeon, 


Those two young men are from 
New York—American citizens. 
That they are gifted with that very 
questionable commodity, astute- 
ness, is very apparent. The ap- 
pearance of one of them would 
indicate his birthplace, had it not 
been acknowledged. His lank red 
hair, hanging round his head like a 
superannuated mop—the very con- 
tour of his physiognomy—all be- 
speak him what he is, a Yankee 
born. The other young fellow is 
not so naturalised; he affects the 
Britisher more, and wishes to pass 
for such. 

A trio had arrived in this coun- 
try, the better to facilitate the 
scheme. ‘The first move was to 
take three separate offices,in Broad 
Street, St. Helen’s Place, ana 
Cheapside. The next step was to 
become subscribers to Perry’s and 
Stubbs’s list, and thus disarm each 
of these individuals as to their ma- 
neuvres. ‘The oflives were then 
splendidly furnished ; the printer’s 
art brought into requisition. A 
flaming bill-head was produced by 
one individual, proclaiming to the 
world that American sewing ma- 
chines were for sale and agents 
a in every city and town in 
England. The same announcement 
notified that this individual was 
prepared to undertake all descrip- 
tions of agencies having extensive 
factories in every principal locality 
in the American Union ; and finally, 
he was a general merchant, pos- 
sessing undoubted references, with 
such rare opportunities for the 
disposal of any and every con- 

ceivable object of commerce. Great 
credit must be awarded to the con- 
coctors of this gigantic scheme, 
which promised prosperity and im- 
mense advantages to the British 
ublic. 

The undoubted references ‘can 

be easily imagined, and such was 





the appearance and plausibility of 


the representatives of each office, 





that many of our shrewdest com- 
mercial men, eager for the accumu- 
lation of wealth, fell into the trap 
so temptingly baited for them. 

They didwell to style themselves 
general merchants; for nothing 
came amiss when obtained upon 
credit—from a shoe-brush to a 
steam-engine. ‘The cases which 
contained the sewing-machines, of 
which they brought over about a 
dozen, were ostentatiously dis- 
played in an outer room of the 
offices, and certainly gave every 
appearance of extensive transac- 
tions and legitimate trading. 

Many persons from the provinces 
made application for the sewing 
machine agencies, and were po- 
litely informed, upon a regularly 
printed circular, that it would be 
necessary to remit a given sum, 
one half the supposed value of each 
machine, upon the receipt of which 
the article would be forwarded, and 
twenty per cent. allowed as com- 
mission. This looked all very 
proper and business-like; and, in 
the ge es of cases, succeeded 
in the object sought for. No one 
could ever suppose that these 
sewing machines were only made 
to sell, hike Walcot’s razors; but 
so it was, and after a time they were 
pronounced to be, using a slang 
term well understood, nothing but 
duffers. 

Never were men of business 
more industrious in their avoca- 
tions ; never was more indomitable 
perseverance shown in the aptitude 


they evinced for every species of 


commerce ; and so successfully was 
that industry rewarded, that the 
three offices presented quite alevee 
of anxious speculators, waiting 
their turn of admission with sam- 
ples of their several goods. They 
nag Se a reluctance at first to 
uy largely—they would rather 
feel their way before they became 
liable for heavy amounts, and a 
great deal of persuasion was ne- 
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cessary to overcone those prudent 
scruples. The Englishman's flat- 
tering tongue prevailed at last, and 
many a goodly parcel of goods was 
ordered, as duly received, and as 
comconggn deposited in well-known 

ouses, where half the value could 
be obtained and no questions asked. 

For several months business was 
carried on swimmingly, until accep- 
tances were becoming due; so it 
was obvious the time had arrived 
to reckon up their liabilities and 
assets ; divide the whole proceeds 
as profits, each man taking his share, 
turn the office furniture into money, 
and once more cross the Atlantic, 
richer by some thousands than 


. when they embarked from their 


native city. 

We read thata “three-fold cord 
cannot easily be broken.” We also 
read that a ‘‘ house divided against 
itself cannot stand; but we must 
reverse the first theory, by stating 
that this three-fold cord was very 
speedily severed by the attempt of 
our two companions to swindle the 
third out of his share of the plun- 
der. This was detected, a violent 
altercation was the result; but our 
third Yankee was more cute in his 
calculations, and after a great deal 
of unseemly discussion, he accepted 
the denuded share, and put it care- 
fully into his pocket. So far every- 
thing was amicably arranged, and 
in two days after the party were to 
embark for America, passage for 
each having been secured. The day 
after the intended departure bills 
to an enormous amount would be 
presented, the result of which the 
reader can easily imagine. 

The apparent reconciliation of 
the third man was exultingly mani- 
fested by the jolly evening passed 
after business arrangements, each 
separating to theirrespective homes. 
Early next morning our third ac- 
quaintance was astir betimes ; writh- 
ing under the cruel wrong he had 
sustained, waited upon some of the 
principal creditors, astounded them 
with the information he volunteered, 
set them on the gui vive, and they 
were not long in devising a plan to 
prevent their customers leaving 
them in the lurch; and so ungrate- 
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ful were they, the creditors, that 
they determined to include the in- 
former in the coup. It was told 
what ship they were going by, and 
when; so there was not much diffi- 
culty in that matter. So Mr. 
Attorney was set to work, a capias 
issued, two of the three captured in 
the docks; but the third was too 
cunning for the whole; he took his 
passage the night before for Liver- 
pool, and by the time his two com- 
panions were secured is this place, 
hewas buffeting the waves of the 
Bay of Biscay, rejoicing over the 
decided sell he had given his coun- 


trymen! These two men have 
plenty of money, seldom associate 
cordially with their companions, 


grieving over their misadventure, 
and the rascality of their betrayer. 
Dog bite dog, with a vengeance ! 

That huge monster of a fellow is 
a marine-store and rag dealer. He 
does nothing but grieve at his own 
stupidity and thoughtlessness, to 
think that he should have been 
brought to such a place, and in such 
delicate health, too! It was a cruelty 
he could not have believed, and had 
he been less honest, why, he would 
have been more considered and 
thought of. Ah! had he but known 
what was to happen he would have 
acted very differently. Only to 
think that he should only wipe off 
a paltry hundred or two, when 
might, and ought, to have been a 
many thousands, and then he might 
have been reconciled to his hard 
fate ! 

Now all these continual « 
plaints arose out of the circum 
stance, and peculiarity in this tr 
It appears to be the practice when 
once a man sets up business in this 
line, he must be regular y intro- 
duced, not only to his compeers, 
but to the large and wealthy firm 
employing an enormous amount of 
capital in such low commodities a 
When these formalities have 


rags. 
been duly observed, the small dealer 
is accommodated with small loans 
of money, varying in amount to the 


extent of their dealing, at the regu- 
lar interest. The borrower, however, 
is obliged to sell his accumulation 
of rags to the wholesale dealer, 
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who supplies the capital, by which 
means the capitalist secures the 
monopoly, one might say, of all the 
small men thus furnished with the 
means of buying whatever and 
whenever chance falls in their way. 
Some of these men are entrusted 
with from one to three hundred 
ounds at a time, and it seldom 
appens that any defalcation takes 
lace. So our bulky acquaintance 
ad just ‘“‘ squared” accounts with 
his principal when he was taken in 
execution and brought here. What 
he regrets more than his imprison- 
ment is, that he had lost the oppor- 
tunity of making a ‘‘draw” from 
the wholesale merchants, and pla- 
cing them in the like predicament 
with his other creditors. This was 
the head and front of his grief; 
and he hes been known to shed 
tears in re_ating the sad oversight. 
That dapper, stout man is an 
undertaker in a very good way of 
business, but rather aristocratically 
inclined. He has just lost his 
wife, which seems to reconcile him 
to his present situation; for he 
will tell you he ‘is glad to think 
the poor girl did not experience 
the reverse of fortune, and his 
humiliation.” Before it was 
announced what calling he pursued, 
he would intimate that he was 
allied to a profession which might 
feel and resent his present difli- 
culties, and Jook down on him 
afterwards. Upon being pressed 
to name the oom alluded to, 
hemodes!|y replied, “The medical.” 
“Was he a medical man?” was 
then inquire |. No, he was not; 
he was an undertaker.” A general 
laugh followed this announcement, 
for none could or would reconcile 
the idea that surgeons and under- 
takers were in any way connected, 
either individually orcommercially. 
However, he declared there was an 
implied connection, though not 
generally known. 
tis admitted on all hands that 
the community of Freemasons is 
not only an admirable, but a chari- 
table institution. It is understood 
that a solemn oath binds these 
men together for the avowed pur- 
pose of mutual friendship and 





assistance, when required. But as 
we are not giving a disquisition 
upon this subject it will only be 
necessary here to relate an incident 
which occurred between two of 
the fraternity, the recital whereof 
may give some idea how the oath 
before spoken of was observed in 
this case; doubtless there are 
many such which have not come 
to light. 

Freemasons are proverbial for 
their hospitality and good cheer; 
and it seems a mark of good feel- 
ing for a member of one lodge to 
invite a friend of any other lodge 
as a guest and partaker of the 
good things of this life. It so 
happened that a scurvy fellow (one 
of ours) had been smuggled into a 
lodge-meeting at a house near Fleet 
Street. This individual was under 

ecuniary indebtedness to a mem- 
ne of another lodge, who was an 
attorney; so, to propitiate his 
legal friend, he was invited to a 
grand lodge- -spreac. ‘The invita- 
tion was accepted, and the supposed 
brothers met at the festive board ; 
but, before sitting down to table, 
and during that horrid pause 
which generally takes place, the 
attorney quietly called his brother 
aside, and very kindly served him 
with a writ for £100, by way of 
sharpening his appetite for the 
good things then on the table. 

We are not going to argue 
about the legal proceedings, but 
we must say that the attorney 
showed a thorough want of feeling 
and gentlemanly behaviour. He 
was the acknowledged guest of 
this man, and surely there were 
other times and seasons when the 
odious process miglit have been 
carried out. So much for Free- 
masonry when individual gain is 
in the balance. This man ought 
to have denounced his legal brother 
then and there; and it would have 
been the duty and the pleasure of 
every one present to kick the un- 
blushing scoundrel out of their 
room and presence. 

The name of that original 
was Smith; but as there are a 
whole host of that name, we may 
fairly, and without the chance of 


























our selected individual being in 
any way injured by it, give this man 
is proper patronymic. 

This individual became a mar- 
tyr to a delusion under which he 
has laboured for years; the result 
being, the total annihilation of his 
worldly affairs and his confinement 
fordebt. The total abstainers, the 
vegetarians, are as nothing to the 
utopia he has laboured to introduce 
for the benefit of his kind. His 
own account of this monstrous ab- 
surdity will best explain the hallu- 
cination of his mind upon this one 
point: “From my youth up I have 
studied the laws of nature ; sought 
for, and found, that in bygone days 
men were ever more robust, ath- 
letic, and moral than in our own 
times. To account for this I had 
to search the ancient records in the 
British Museum, where I have 
spent, I may say, years in pouring 
over the annals of the past; and 
I am as satisfied as I am of my 
own existence, that the degeneracy 
of our race entirely depends on the 
indulgence of their appetite in 
articles of food never intended for 
the consumption of mankind. You 
will please remember that I am 
not speaking theoretically, but from 
positive practise; and no man has 
ever enjoyed better health and 
spirits than | have done. For years 
I have abstained from animal food 
and——” 

“Yes, and a pretty object you 
are—a fine sample of abstinence!” 
some one said, and with justice, 
for never was there presented a 
greater wreck of the human frame 
since the advent of the living skele- 
ton. 

Not noticing this interruption, 
he wenton: ‘ And subsisted upon 
grain and pulse. I found that in 
primitive times men lived on such 
fruits as sprang out of the earth 
without cultivation, and desired no 
other drink than the fountain and 
river afforded. For instance, at 
Argos they fed chiefly on pears ; at 
Athens, on figs; in Arcadia, upon 
acorns, and many other nations 
made use of acorns also. And if 
we are to believe the ancient his- 
tory of nations, acorns and berries 
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were the principal dietary of men 
robust in constitution, valiant in 
war, and always long-lived. These 
rules I have followed successfully ; 
but so outrageously ignorant, so 
besotted to custom and habit is the 
world, that they have spurned my 
advice and subjected me to ridicul: 
and derision. I have lectured and 
written pamphlets upon the sub- 
ject; but the press wrote me down 
a madman, and would never affo rd 
me a fair opportunity of elucidatin 
and proving that I was labourit ng 
for the good of my fellow men, and 
not for fame or fortune. I ‘vs ive 
been—--” 

** At Hanwell or Colney Hatch,” 
remarked one of the auditory. 

“No,” he continued, ‘1 have 
never been at either place; but ] 
am quite satisfied that if people 
had followed my advice and manner 
of living, both those places would 
be untenanted at this day. So im- 
pressed was I with the rectitude 
of my endeavours and the goodn 
of my cause that I have exhausted 
a fair fortune without attaining my 
object or convincing one individual 
how much cheaper they could liv 
if they restricted their diet to what 
IT have here alluded to; and——” 

“Shut up, you are as mad is a 
March hare !” shoutedmany voic 
So that this harangue was cut shor' 
by the impatience of the listener 
Nor would they ever suffer the | 
fortunate man to demonstrate 
he said, his favourite theme. Upon 
other points he was a sensible 
servant character, yet he wot 
not, nor could not, be argued 
of his belief. 

A very consequential fellow was 
that ex-dragoon. He was one of 
those men who are all legs 
arms, and whom people have 
folly to call “fine men.” If 
proportionate body and lank shanks 
form the symmetry of the human 
form divine, then such men take 


the high rank in nature awarded 
them by our fair countrywomen ; 
but to their judgment in this a ir’ 
ticular we demur, seeing tha 
proportions of such men are pre- 
posterous and ungainly. 
our companion. 


the 


Bu { of 





—— 
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For some years he was a private 
in the Horse Guards Blue, and by 
some goodly chance he was seen 
and loved by a lady—a little anti- 
quated certainly, but still a lady 
by birth, and a wealthy one to 
boot. 

We all know and acknowledge 
the vanity of mankind, and our 
dragoon had a pretty considerable 
share of that commodity, if such it 
could be called. It did not take 
him very long to discover the pre- 
dilection which the lady so unmis- 
takeably manifested in his favour ; 
neither did heart require a length- 
ened siege to subdue the fiery ele- 
ment occasioned by the lady's over- 
tures, delicate though they were at 
first. 

Little delicate parcels were fre- 
quently left at the barracks, 
Knightsbridge, directed in a small, 
ladylike hand to “ Private Aygos 
Jones.” His comrades were as- 
tonished, and, if it must be told, a 
little jealous of this unmistakeable 
preference shown to their lanky 
iriend. Now, private Amos Jones 
had many reasons, one of a very 
formidable nature, for keeping these 
gifts a secret. He therefore re- 
ceived them as a matter of indif- 
ference until a favourable oppor- 
tunity occurred for scanning over 
the contents, which generally con- 
sisted of an oblong piece of paper 
with a stamp at one side and the 
pleasing figure of five pounds on 
the other side, enclosed in a per- 
fumed envelope, upon which was 
simply written “ With a lady’s com- 
pliments.”” This was an artful con- 
trivance on the part of the lady, 
for did not the cheque at once pro- 
claim her name P 

Although men are not over- 
burdened with gratitude, yet where 
their monetary affairs are con- 
cerned, they generally assume a 
kindof spurious thankfulness which 
many people construe into the ster- 
ling article. However that may 
be, Private Jones felt that it was 
incumbent on his gallantry to thank 
the donor on the first opportunity 
he could embrace. True as the 
trumpet which sounded to horse 
was the lady to be seen perambu- 


lating the place, ‘‘ merely from cu- 
riosity, my dear;’ but we know 
better, that little heart would flutter 
and a conscious blush would be- 
tray that she was there to scan 
the handsome face of Private Jones 
The only and greatest difficulty to 
e got over was the introduction 
toher Adonis. But Private Jones 
was an unceremonious individual, 
and banished the lady’s bashful- 
ness by addressing her one fine 
morning in Kensington Gardens, 
whither he had followed her. As 
usual with those heroes, he carried 
a small cane in his hand, and his 
cap was most certainly cocked a 
little more on one side than usual 
when he sauntered up to the lady, 
who pretended to be so interested 
in a stupid shrub that she did not 
discover the intruder upon her 
botanical studies until the vibra- 
tions of her heart warned her she 
might look up. She did so, and 
with the smallest possible attempt 
at a little scream, raised her eyes 
to those of the two yards of human 
nature standing before her. Pri- 
vate Jones, as cool as possible, 
broke the embarrassing silence on 
the lady’s part by saying, “ Fine 
morning, marm! Out for a stroll, 
eh?” ‘*No, she generally walked 
in the Gardens every day at 
the same hour for health’s sake.” 
** Do you, though?” said Jones. He 
was not ademonstrative man—mere 
natter - of -fact, indeed; and he 
was not over-burdened with the 
loquacity which his companions 
evinced in so extraordinary a de- 
gree as to beguile the foolish nurse- 
maids and cooks into the idea that 
all was “ Love’s young dream.” 
‘Fine weather, marm,’ observed 
Private Jones,sententiously. “ Yes, 
the weather was beautiful, delight- 
ful to those who were happy enough 
to enjoy it.” He laughed at the 
idea of people being unhappy—for 
himeelf-“ he was always as jolly 
as a sandboy, and enjoyed life as 
he found it. I hope you're not un- 
happy, marm?” he gallantlyinquired. 
She “ was supremely miserable, and 
unless she could be rescued from 
her despondency, she was fearful 
of the consequences; her hopes 




















and fears rested upon one indi- 
vidual, who could not, or would not 
recognise the sacrifice she was pre- 
pared to make for his advance- 
ment; so that a mutual feeling of 
regard, not to say of love and 
affection, would be the only means 
of rescuing her from herself.”’ Pri- 
vate Jones, erect as on parade, 
looked unutterable things, but as 
he did not completely understand 
the language or the drift of this 
declaration, he began to thrash the 
boughs off the shrubs with his 
eane. The lady was mortified at 
this apparent indifference, although 
she did not care to showit. She 
therefore essayed to move from the 
spot they occupied. Thismovement 
aroused Jones, who looked into the 
lady’s eyes, and those tell-tale orbs 
at once conveyed to the soldier 
what was passing in the mind of 
his companion. At length he elo- 
uently said, ‘‘ Dash my buttons, 
this” ere is a go!” “Go!” said the 
lady, ‘‘where are you going?’ 
Private Jones gave a hoarse laugh, 
which startled the nerves of his 
fair friend. Hethensaid—‘‘ Lookee 


"ere, marm. I ama man of few 
words, and less understanding ; 


but what I makes out by your in- 
sinivations is, that you wants a 
pardner; am I right or any other 
man ?”’ 

The lady, blushing very much— 
and so she ought—replied, “ Yes, 
she wanted some one who could 
appreciate, in fact, love her as she 
wished to be loved. She was a 
lady of property ; she cared not for 
class or society, all she craved was 
domestic love and retirement for 
the rest of her days. If she should 
be fortunate enough to find a man 
who could understand her heart 
and wishes, she was prepared to 
make any sacrifice of wealth and 
station.” 

“‘Thatis comingitraytherstrong,’ 
thought Private Jones; who at 
length observed: *‘ If he hadn't been 
a soger, why I'll be dashed if I 
arn’t the man you describes; yes, 
the very identical flute, and as I 
said afore, if Iwas at liberty I’d 
‘ave you this very minnit. 1l’d 
cherish and love you, and make 
VOL, XIII. 
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you as snug as a bng in a rug, 
dashed if I wouldn’t!”’ This elo 
quent declaration re-assured thy 
lady, who blushing and smiling 
said, ‘Soldiers are not allowed to 
marry, lam told.” ‘ Not without 
leave, and a tarnation lot of non- 
sense; but I’m tired of sogering, 
and long to get out of it,” said 
Amos Jones. 

“Po you, really? Cannot you 
resign when vou like P’”’ innocently 
inquired the lady 

The soldier laughed outright a 
his companion’s ignorance. 

‘** Resign !—ho, ho, ho!” 

The lady laughed, too; 
knew better. 

‘Well, now,’ she continued 
‘suppose, only suppose. that any 
friends should interest themselves, 
and felt disposed to purchase your 
discharge—that, I believe, is the 
business way of expressing i 
what would you do in return fo 
such a favour?” 

‘What would I not do?” was 
the quick reply. ‘ Dashed if | 
wouldn’t go down on my knees 
and——”’ 

“Marry a lady, if 
wished P” 

After some struggling emotion, 
he replied— 

‘Yes, I would—if she'd have 
me.” 

After a long conversation, the 
lady’s confidence became fixed, 
and she resolved to emancipate 
her hero from the thraldom in 
which he was placed. She told 
him so; and in his delight h 
would have hugged her in his arms 
in defiance of the throng of spec 
tators. This she resisted; an 
assignation was made for the even- 
ing, and they separated—the lady 
over head and ears in love, Private 
Jones speculating on his good 
fortune. 

During the interval of the 
arrangements at the Horse Guards, 
our hero was plentifully supplied 
with cash, which be as recklessly 
lavished in dissipation; and many 
artful dodges he practised upon 
his fair friend to obtain supsli 
At one time he had the mistortar ne 
to let his sabre drop into the Se- 

x 
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she 80 
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entine, and if it were not imme- 
diately replaced, he would be tried 
by court-martial, and punished. 
Horrid idea! the money was in- 
stantly found to buy a new one. 
On another occasion, he lost his 

istols—the same result followed ; 
and it is believed that in the course 
of events he must have lost his 
carbine, and every one of his 
military requirements, so unfortu- 
nate was he—and careless. 

If love conquers heroes, what 
effect must it have in conquering 
women? ()ur friend was so in- 
fatuated, so blinded by this ail- 
absorbing passion, that she was 
oblivious to everything else. 

Red tape had exhausted all its 
schemes of delay, and at length 
the discharge was obtained, and 
private Amos Jones came forth 
from the barracks a free and in- 
dependent man, with one hundred 
pounds in his pocket. 

The time had now arrived when 
Mr. Jones was called upon to ful- 
fil his promises, and bestow an 
earthly happiness upon a foolishly 
fond woman, to whom he owed his 
enlargement, and the position in 
which he was placed. 

Every species of excuse or eva- 
sion was continually advanced, and 
as readily admitted; till it became 
matter of certainty that he did not 
intend to fulfil his engagements. 
And when for the last time pressed, 
with an emotion bordering on 
madness, he had the cruelty—the 
diabolical mendacity to inform his 
benefactress that he was already 
married! His wife and two children 
were then residing at Bristol ? 

This astounding announcement 
prostrated the unhappy woman, 
who fell senseless on the floor, 
where the unfeeling wretch left her, 
glad to escape from the reproaches 
he so severely and justly merited! 

How long she remained thus 
she could not tell—but, when she 
came to consider the villany 


practised upon her, and the fol! 
and weakness she had beteeyed, 
all the woman's spirit was aroused, 
and she cried aloud for punish- 
ment upon the head of a heartless 
scoundrel. 


She had him sought 








out from the concealment he had 
chosen—arrested him for all the 
money lent, and for his discharge, 
and we have this rascally addition 
to our company. 

** Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 

Hell no fury like a woman spurned.’’ 

** Has nobody got no documents 
for shale?” Every morning, regu- 
larly as the clock, this inquiry came 
from a hard-faced, spare-looking 
Jew, who would not lose a chance 
of doing ‘ busiuess.” The docu- 
ments alluded to were pawn- 
brokers’ duplicates, of which he 
was a purchaser “at a prish, my 
friend.’’ 

It is seldom you hear of one 
of the chosen people being over- 
reached, or taken in and done 
for; neither are we disposed to 
admit that our present friend was 
deluded. No, he knew very well 
what he was about, and charged a 
good round sum for the risk he was 
supposed to run. It happened 
thus :—There was a man confined 
here for £250, and he was afraid 
that, if detained for any length of 
time, his creditors would become 
alarmed, and his liberty further 
curtailed ; so he was advised to get 
bailed out, but how ? He knew no 
one—in fact, it would be dangerous 
for him to apply to his friends, who 
were ignorant of his whereabouts. 
One little busybody—a Jew—who 
has been mentioned before, under- 
took the delicate mission of obtain- 
ing two substantial men to relieve 
his companion’s embarrassment 
for a consideration. ‘ Yes, that 
would do, but how much was 
demanded ?”” 

“That I cannot say till I sees 
my two friends. I'll send for ’em 
at onct.”” So he did, and in about 
two hours two of as unmistakeable 
Israelites as could well be seen 
made their appearance to enter 
into negotiation for the required 
security. The amount of the debt 
was mentioned; when up went 


the eyes of both to heaven, as if 


involving its protection from the 
fearful responsibility. ‘‘ Vy, it vas 
a hat-ful of money.” Many awful 
asseverations were vociferated— 
many eyes and limbs were doomed 





























to perdition, if ever they could, 
would, or should place themselves 
in such peril—no, not for their 
whole tribe ; why, their very grand- 
fathers would rise out of their 
graves and denounce them as down- 
right madmen and idiots. 

“Then why did you come 
here?” was the savage remark of 
the disappointed man. 

“Vy did we come here P”’ 

“Yes, that was my question,” 
said the irate man. 

** Vell, then, cause ve vas shent 
for,”’ was the reply. 

‘Then you may go back again, 
or to the d—1, if you like; it will 
only be a little before your time,”’ 
thundered out the would-be em- 
ployer. 

Patience being the badge of 
their tribe, they stoically endured 
this ; but it was evident they were 
afraid that no “‘ pisiness vould be 
done,” when the most ill-favoured 
of the twain attempted to pacify 
their customer by saying, “ Vell, 
vell, don’t be crosh, and ve vill see. 
How much vill you stand for the 
accommodation ?”’ 

‘** A ten-pound note.” 

Again the eyes of both wandered 
upward, exclaiming—‘‘A tenner, 
for two hundred and fifty pounds! 
Vell, I never! No, nor for double a 
tenner, there! But if you shay 
two tenners and a fiver for each on 
us, vy, vell do it—not a farden 
less ; socome, Louis; don’t let us 
keep the gent away away from his 
companions.” With this they 
made a feint to quit the place, 
while the debtor, whose fate 
depended upon a speedy release, 
strode up and down the visiting 
room in a paroxysm of rage and 
yay sane He turned upon 

e immoveable Jews—cursing 
them in his mind—and said, “I 
agree to the terms, extortionate 
though they be.” * That ish vell, 
so now to pisiness. Who ish your 
lawyer? You have'nt got one— 
vell our friend Lazarus Levi vill be 
your man—he vill see you through 
for another fiver!” 

There was no help for this 
igrim of misfortune, and that 
was settled—and the next morning 
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saw our liberated friend tearing 
away to the Great Northern Rail- 
way as fast as a hansom cab with 
double pay could carry him. 
Liverpool was his route, New 
York his destination, where he 
arrived in due course, leaving the 
Jew bail to make the best of their 
bargain. 

As soon as they were told the 
dreadful news, they rent their 
clothes with a vengeance ; and, if 
dreadful and blasphemous oaths 
and imprecations could have 
hurled the runaway into perdition, 
doubtless he would now be in a 
very awful plight. The annual 
custom of cursing Haman was as 
nothing compared to the anathemas 
thundered at the head of the 
delinquent, who had caused this 
overwhelming calamity. ‘he two 
men consulted together, without 
coming to any definite conclusion— 
it was not an individual ca'amity, 
for it was felt as one of those 
tribulations brought about by 
those Christian dogs who delight in 
panna their more favoured 

rethren. There is no doubt that, 
had it been possible to reek their 
vengeance upon this betrayer, they 
would not have been satisfied with 
one pound of flesh; they would 
have had the whole carcase piece- 
meal, and then not Satisfy their 
revengeful spirit. 

A whole tribe was interested in 
this calamitous event—everyone 
offered advice, but, such is their 
love for money, no one offered 
assistance ; so the two forlorn men 
were left to their own resources. 

As soon as the legal proceedings 
could be carried out application 
was made by the proper authorities 
to the bail for the full amount o! 
their liability and—costs ! 

A family synod was convened, at 
which it was resolved to plead po- 
verty, and endeavour to procras- 
tinate the catastrophe to an indefi- 
nite period ; for which purpose their 
Hebrew friend and solicitor was 
in constant requisition. All his 
knowing quirksand mysteries of the 
law availed them nothing. ‘‘ Would 
they pay a stiver of what they 
never owed? No, not if they 
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knowed it. Their carcases should 
rot in gaol first; yes, and their 
little children starve to death, 
afore they would be imposed upon.” 
* All this ish bosh,” replied the 
little lawyer, “vou must pay the 
monesh.” 

Another volley of awful impre- 
cations was called down upon their 
own heads, and those of their 
children, if ever ‘‘ they would pay 
a —— farden.” This obstinate 
determination sealed their fate, and 
they were brought into this prison. 
Such is the case of the two men 
who inquire every morning for 
“‘ dockements.” 

Surgeons, like attorneys, are 
confidenti: uly entrusted with very 
important family secrets, the in- 
violability of which is a sacred 
trust, solely dependent unvon their 
honour. But, woe be to him, in his 
profession at least, who betrays 
that implicit faith so confidentially 
reposed in him. 

The individual here alluded to 
Was in a lucrative and extensive 


ee on the south side of 


ondon, who for years hadj up- 
held the character of an upright 
gentleman. One of his patients, a 
wealthy man, but of eccentric and 
valetudinary habits, patronised our 
surgeon during that period in 
which he was struggling to obtain 
that position which after many 

ears severe and anxious labour 
& ultimately achieved. 

The ailment of this rich man 
cannot be recorded here, further 
than to say he laboured under a 
physical calamity, which he was 
anxious to have removed or cured 
by any possible means that could 
be discovered. 

It so happened that this patient, 
although beyond the grand cli- 
macteric, had fallen in love with a 
lady, his junior by many years. 
In addition to an agreeable person, 
amiable temper, and high standing 
in society, she was possessed of 
twelve hundred pounds per annum 
entirely at her own disposal. So, 
in addition to his anxiety to re- 

novate his health, he felt the 
keenest desire to possess the lady 
also,‘ and thus augment his riches 
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and his domestic comfort at the 
same time. All this was communi- 
cated to his medical attendant with 
much simplicity and _ child-like 
confidence, urging him to exercise 
his utmost skill in enabling his 
patient to consummate his hopes 
and affections. 

The surgeon himself was single; 
for no one wealthy enough had as 
yet been cast in his path. But here 
was a chance!—for it was quite 
certain any lady would prefer a 
lover of thirty with a thriving 
practice, to an “old buffer, 
although rolling in wealth. The 
only obstacle, he thought, was the 
different position of each par'y; 
and it became a question whether 
the lady would prefer wealth and 
age toyouthandlove! Yet there 
certainly was another very formid- 
able obstacle, which he had entirely 
overlooked — the confidence re- 
posed in his honour! Yes, to be 
sure, that was a consideration ; but 
he found on weighing gold in one 
scale, and honour in the other, the 
auriferous metal kicked the beam 
all to shivers of its aerial fellow. 

He had often seen, and was on 
visiting terms with the lady, and 
stood high in her estimation as a 
gentlemanly and clever practitioner 
—therefore his road to wealth 
seemed clear enough. But sup- 
posing he could tell his love and 
be encouraged, how could he, by 
any possibility, communicate the 
physical defects of his rival to the 
lady? Delicacy would not admit 
of such an act, and yet she must be 
apprized of that momentous diffi- 
culty ere she could be induced to 
forego her promises to the other. 
Be it remembered that all this 
time he was attending his patient 
and rival with unremitting atten- 
tion and supposed kindness. It 
subsequently turned out, that in- 
stead of endeavouring to cure, he 
cruelly and wickedly protracted 
that event, although it was doubtful 
if ever a remedy could be found 
for the ailment. The hypocrisy of 
the man was great and unpardon- 
able, as were the guilty attempts 
upon the patient’s life. Unseru- 
pulous, ambitious, and mercenary, 

























he continued his diabolical strata- 
gems; at the same time using 
every artifice—every stratagem 
that could be devised to ingratuate 
himself with the rich heiress ; who, 
on her part, received his homage 
very graciously, if not approvingly. 

The elderly patient’s impatience 
grew more intolerable at every 
visit the medical attendant made. 
He was erratic — peevish — ill- 
tempered—to find that no improve- 
ment had taken place in his dis- 
order; and at length he rated 
the surgeon as being indifferent 
to, or altogether ignorant of, 
the cause which was wearing 
away his life with anxiety and dis- 
appointment. He said, ‘for 
months I have placed myself under 
your immediate and undivided 
care, for months my confidence in 
your skill has been undiminished— 
and now, after undergoing anxiety 
and regimen enough to kill a horse, 
I am worse that when you were 
called in; how is this ?”’ 

The surgeon heard these com- 
plaints with stoical indifference 
—never affected a word of ex- 
planation or expostulation, but 
continued to look at the invalid 
so spitefully, that he shrank from 
the controversy, subdued but 
sceptical. A short silence ensued, 
which was broken by the invalid 
saying: “ Well, Mr. B——, you 
seem perfectly indifferent as to my 
cure ; I have made up my mind to 
call in further advice, and perhaps 
you will be good enough to meet a 
physician of my acquaintance for 
whom I have sent ?”’ 

** No, I will not meet any physi- 
cian but one of my own selection ; 
therefore I decline your invita- 
tion.” 

“Surely,” returned the patient, 
‘that is not professional etiquette. 
Am I to be sacrificed to the absurd 
—nay, ridiculous notions of my 
medical attendant, whom I have 
here, and{pay liberally? Am I not 
at liberty to choose who shall, or 
who shall not, administer to my 
wants, because, forsooth, profes- 
sional fashion—for it is nothing 
else-—disdains to meet a stranger 
immeasurably above himself in in- 
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tegrity and science? It plainly 
tells me, you must call in the phy- 
sician I name, who will be sure to 
ratify all I have done or accom- 
plished. No, Mr. B——, I am not 
to be thus dictated to; I have 
already sent for this gentleman, 
and, if you decide not to meet him, 
send in your bill, as I shall decline 
to receive your professional assist- 
ance for the future.’’ 

Mr. B—— said not a word. His 
looks were demoniacal enough; he 
laughed a hollow, unearthly laugh, 
and carelessly remarked, ‘ You 
would not dare, explicitly, to tell 
the disability you labour under, fo: 
fear it should reach a quarter very 
particularly interested in the health 
of her husband elect.” 

This cruel remark served to con 
firm what the patient had expected 
Although his feelings were, natu- 
rally, outraged, he could not re- 
strain an outburst of passion, and 
desired ‘ the ungrateful miscreant 
to quit his house for ever.” 

Fairly beaten, the dastardly mi: 
creant left the house, crestfallen 
and maliciously-disposed. ‘The 
first thing he did upon arrival at 
home] was to despatch an anony 
mous letter to the lady, in no very 
delicate language, divulging the 
true state of her intended’s infir- 
mity, warning her that a union 
with such a man could only lead to 
disappointment.and loathing on 
her part, and concluding with an 
earnest appeal to her womanly 
wisdom and purity, to renounce 
the alliance as contrary to nature 
and her own feeling. 

This missive despatched, he 
waited the resultof his machinations 
with fiendish deight ; nor was he 
kept long in doubt as to the effect 
produced upon the lady, who at 
once forwarded the letter to the 
individual so immensely concerned 
in this delicate revelation. It may 
be imagined what a dreadful shock 
this was to the man who had placed 
such implicit faith in the integrity 
of his surgeon. After much men- 
tal suffering, he came forth from 
the furnace, resolute and deter 
mined. His secret was revealed to 
the only individual he cared should 
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not know it, and now he felt sufii- 
cient strength of mind to brave the 
ridicule of the world, and trounce 
the traitorous traducer of his cha- 
racter, although the infirmity was 
not of his own seeking, but from a 
power much higher than human 
capacity could penetrate. 
The sequel is soon told. An 
action was brought against this 
man, medical testimony gave evi- 
dence against the treatment he had 
adopted, proving to demonstration 
that the remedies employed had a 
tendency to increase and not re- 
lieve the patient, and which, if 
continued, would have passed be- 
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yond the power of science to coune 
teract. The anonymous epistle was 
traced home to the writer, whose 
character was severely but justly 
castigated by the judge and jury. 
A verdict was returned for £600 
damages, and the publicity of the 
trial had the effect of cautioning 
all his patients, who spontaneously 
discharged him from attendance 
upon them. The unhappy lady 


denounced him, creditors pounce 
upon his effects; he was taken in 
execution for damages and costs, 
and here you find him very properly 
punished for iniquitous and un- 
paralleled infamy. 
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PERIODICAL DISTRESSES. 


{It is a sad drawback from the 
manufacturing andcommercial glory 
of this country, that, at certaia 
periods, apparently sure to arrive, 
ruin cohaah her great marts, and 
famine the abodes of her industrious 
children. Is it absolutely unavoid- 
able that nearly a whvle nation 
should thus occasionally be visited 
with distress P 

We cannot help thinking that in- 
telligence and foresight are capable 
of obviating, in a great measure, 
such unhappy occurrences. It is not 
within our province to inquire how 
far the national industry and hap- 
piness are aifected by regulations 
originating with the legislature, and 
respecting which there are opposite 
Opinions, in general maintained re- 
spectively by the various political 
parties. But there are other points 
in our social economy which we may 
be allowed to discuss. 

We think, then, that the way in 
which business is in general con- 
ducted, especially in its greater and 
more bustling seats, is not such as 
to entitle us to expect that pro- 
sperity is to be constant. It is 
questionable if one manufacturer 
or commercial man in a hundred 
has the least idea of a principle of 
action in his trade, or of the pur- 
poses for which he exists and the 
ends which be serves. An all-ab- 
sorbing acquisitiveness is the sole 
principle of which the generality 
are conscious. Business is looked 
upon as a mere means of making 
money ; and the more quickly or 
abundantly it ean be made, the 
better. Instead of looking upon 


himself as one ina great chain of 


of being, doing a duty towards the 
the rest, and receiving his proper 
reward, the man of business regards 


himself as one whose business it is 


to make as much as he ean out of 


his fellow-creatures, in order that 
he may become independent of them. 

He neither respects nor loves the 
very beings by wiose necessities or 
juxuries he thrives. He rails at the 
dle, not se much from a well-found- 


ed perception of the vice of indo 
Jence, as for contempt for one 
who can be so silly as not to 
like the gains of industry. He 
despises everything but busin 
ignorant that business is not the 
end of the existence of eithe 
nation or an individual, but only 
one of the duties necessary to : 
complish the great end, bappi 
individual and social. In the ge caial 
eagerness for quick and ampk 
gains, and the prevailing ignorance 
of the real ends of manufacturing 
and commercial industry, most of 
those whose transactions are con- 


ant 


siderable, seem to act rather lik: 
gamblers than merchants. No cau- 
tion is observed. No regard paid 
to the extent of their resvurces. 


Allis venture and chance. The 
fair supply of a fair demand for a 
fair protit, the fundamental } 
ciple of all business, enters no! 
thoughts of one man in a thousan 
Great “strokes of business,’ in 
which great hazards are at 
tended with briiliant fortune or 
ruinous loss, form the favourite 
exercise of British trading inge- 
nuity. It is deemed no part of 
mercantile morality, that, when any 
such venture is made, the capi 
risked should be the real capita! 
the party whois to reap the expected 
profit. The more risks that a me 
chant can make with the certe 
that the profit, if any, will b 
and the loss, if any, that o 


creditors, he is so much the better 
at his trade. Such are partly the 
effects of the credit system carried 
to so mischievou. a height in this 


country. And not only is tl 
much business done without a capi- 
tal to be responsible for possible 
losses, but much is done with not 
even the common-sense s! r 
adroitness which may be said to 
form alm«-t the only existing 
cantile accomplishment. Many in- 
dividuals are incapable of any thing 
but a slavish running after 
objects which their neighbours run 
after. If any thing takes what is 
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called a start, or any neighbour is 
understood to have been fortunate 
in any particular line of action, 
there is a general flocking in that 
direction. An ignorant instinct of 
imitation seems to rule the great 
bulk of the mercantile world, and 
to this is to be traced many of the 
vicissitudes to which it is prover- 
bially subject. The great servile 
herd of imitators are never at rest 
till they have exhausted the vein, 
or over-produced the article, or bid- 

den it up far above its real value; 
and hence it is remarked, that no 
article evercomes totop-flood height 
and remains there, or even near it, 
but, immediately on going back at 
all, goes back a great way, so as to 
occasion immense |osses. 

If such be nearly a correct pic- 
ture of the mercantile community 
in those great marts which decide 
it may besaid, the industrial fortunes 
of the nation, it is not surprising 
that extensive derangements take 
place from time to time. It is evi- 
dent, that, till business be generally 
done in a more enlightened and 
conscientious spirit, and more in 
accordance with the fundamental 
principles of commerce, such de- 
rangements will not be avoided, 
and consequently much misery must 
be occasionally endured. The means 
of producing a reform even in the 
next generation, do not, we fear, 
exist, but may in time be expected 
to come into operution. 

When an extensive derangement 
takes place in the affairs of the 
great employers, the immediate 
consequences to the operatives are 
want of work and destitution. The 
wide-spread scenes of distress 
which have thus from time to time 
been produced } in Br tain, are truly 
lamentable. Can it have been an 
intention in Providence — is it 
at all comformable to the general 
features of the great scheme of 
being we see around us—that the 
subsistence of whole masses of peo- 
ale should thus fail, and they be 
left pining in want? Assuredly 
not. But the operatives must not 
suppose that the remedy is to be 
wroughtout for them by others. In- 
struments as they are in the hands 


of a set of men whose general 
objects are as above described, they 
must not be too hopeful of external 
aid. They must not display vigour 
only in asserting abstract rights im 
times of prosperity, and, -_ em- 
ployment fails, lay aside their talk 
of independence, in order to put on 
the supplicatory face of pauperism. 
Why is it that working men, in 
general, are contented if the wages 
of the week purchase its subsis- 
tence? Why is it that, with few 
exceptions, they have at no time 
any kind of resource within their 
own means, when work fails ? Do 
they suppose it to be a doom im- 
posed upon the children of labour, 
that they should be ever destitute 
of capital P If they were not ob- 
sequious to old use and wont, they 
would see that the condition in 
which they generally live, — 
a coin between them and want, 

one which the salasladerenineeiaiae 
of all earthly things renders mon- 
strously imprudent, and morally 
disgraceful. Health wi// occasion- 
ally fail; work may fail, even under 
right circumstances; a thousand 
contingencies may happen to stop 
the weekly supply of labour and 
its gains. When such a disaster 
occurs, the man without pecuniary 
reserve, and all dependant upon 
him, become immediately victims 
to the bounty of othe rs. Can aman 
habitually expose himself and those 
he regards most tenderly to sucha 
risk, and yet believe himself to be 
conscientious? Can he hope to 
rise in the scale of conventional 
rank, if he remains indifferent to 
the first grounds of personal 
dignity and independence? It is 
not alone for the degradation and 
danger which attend this wretched 
state of things that it is to be la- 
mented. If the working classes 
possessed spare funds, they could 
operate in many ways for their own 
advantage, and lessen greatly the 
distance between employers and 
employed. And what is there to 
prevent working men from acquir- 
ing capital? Nothing but their 
want of prudence in the manage- 
ment of their gains. When they 
are realising a particular income, 
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if they were only to suppose them- 
selves obliged to live upon a legs, 
and save the difference, they would 
soon become capitalists. All capi- 
tal is saved gains — something 
reserved from consumption. Why 
should they not save as well as 
others? Why should they alone 
think it necessary to eat and drink 
weekly what they weekly make, 
and thus be undera constant threat 
of the loss of their independence, 
and in a constant inability to 
serve themselves or alter or im- 
prove their circumstances? Is it 
not distressing to think of the 
vast multitudes in our population, 
who, slaves to their wants and 
desires, or destitute of all fore- 
thought, live from youth to age on 
the brink of poverty, and only 
flatter themselves with the vision 
of independence P 

We have here, in unreserved 
terms, pointed out what we think 
great deficiencies in both the em- 


ployers and employed of the grea‘ 
industrial class—deficiencies whic! 
we deem to be in a great measure 
the causes of the national dis- 
tresses which occasionally take 
place. It is not to be doubted that 
there are many other errors and 
mischiefs which enter into the 
cause of those distresses ; but upon 
these pretty sweeping ones we 
disposed in a particular manner to 
insist. In the mean time, if a 
knowledge of the intricacies 0! 
dead language could be of any u 
in placing the ensuing generations 
of our merchants and manufa 
turers upon a better footing, there 
might be some hope of an end 
being in time put to the evil system 
upon which almost all departments 
of trade are conducted. What i 
would require to hold out the sam: 
satisfactory prospects respectin 
the working classes, we shall not 
take it upon us to surmise. 
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PER ASPERA AD ASTRA: 


A TALE 


CF LOVE, WAR, 


AND ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH THE READER 


IS INFORMED 


OF THE DESIGNS OF 


MYNHEER HEILBACH, 


WHatever dread of famine Heil- 
bach might have had, bade fair to 
be abundantly realised. To the 
gallant men of Leyden the words 
of the poet might be well applied : 


“ With Upas’ breath, disease and death, 
Had summoned them to bow 


Their dauntiess hearts, their boasted strength: 


Oh ! what avail they now ? 


Those who would scorn a traitor’s part. 
Nor kindred ciaim with fear, 
Must own this hour a mightier 
Than that of bow and spear.” 


If these were the feelings of the 
good and noble, what must the 
sentiments of the treacherous be ? 
Heilbach strove hard to cherish a 
feeling of discontent in the un- 


power 


happy city; but, to the honour of 


notwithstanding 
few there 


the inhabitants. 
their minor differences, 


were who would listen to any 
proposals savouring of capitula- 
tion. 


Janus Dousa and the patriotic 
Van der Werf were well aware of 
the disloyal feelings of Heilbach, 
and well did the y put the citizens 
on their guard against his argu- 
ments. No reasonings, however, 
could convince any one that dire 
distress did not exist in the town. 
Their stock of provisions, never 
large, was daily diminishing ; and 
but little prospect had they of any 
supplies being sent them from their 
friends at F lushing. 


With the view of ascertaining 
how many were affected with 


Heilbach’s spirit, and, if possible, 
of silencing his attempts to corrupt 
the rest, b vy an appes al to the 


citizens themselves. Dousa ealled 
a council of the principal in- 
habitants. They nobiy responded 


to his call. As Brieswald and De 


Wencke directed their steps to the 
old council-chamber—for the pre- 
sent handsome Hotel de Ville was 
not then in being,—they were 
greeted with loud cries of ‘‘ death 
to traitors! no peace with the 
enemy !” Arrived at the appointed 
place, a melancholy scene pre- 
sented itself. All, indeed, ‘‘ were 
wan and pale:” the handsome, 
thoughtful countenance of the 
governor seemed stamped with no 
ordinary “are. So great a trust as 
the Cc -ommand of the: mportant town 
of Leyden had preyed as much on 
the mind of Dousa as famine had 


on his body. The good Van der 
Wert, though possessed of in- 


domitable resolution, seemed, in 
person, sadly altered ; but, to our 
hero's eye, want and care had made 


. 


most inroads on poor M: ilavox. Of 
him it might be said, ‘* quantum 
mutatus ab illo.” who once 


possessed so portly an appearance. 
Of all that ghastly assembly, how- 
ever, few were traitors. ‘Dousa, as 
governor, with a manner in which 
gentleness and dignity were united, 
briefly stated that he had thought 
proper to convene the chief in- 
habitants of their city tou know 
from them if it was their intention 


to lend him assistance in tue pro- 
secution of the noble cause in 
which they were enyaged. For 
his part, having taken an oath 


never to fail alive into the hands of 
the enemy, he was resolved to act 
up to his word. Ail who thought 
fit to choose a miserable existence, 
in preference to a glorious under- 
taking, were at perfect liberty to 
do so. He could not forbear 
alluding to the treachery displayed 














by the Spaniards towards all those 
misguided men who had suffered 
themselves to be seduced by the 
bland words and promises of the 
false foe. 

A shout of applause hailed this 
manly harangue; and the vast 
majority of the citizens expressed 
in decided terms their firm inten- 
tion of living or dying in defence 
of their hearths and homes, and 
their beloved chief. 

Heilbach, who governed a very 
small minority of the council, in 
the mildest terms begged leave, in 
a few words, to bring his opinions 
before their notice. In favour ofa 
surrender of the town, he urged 
that by doing so they were in- 
curring a danger, which, if indeed 
it coud not be averted, was fixed 
and determined; while, in con- 
tinuing their obstinate defence, 
evils, of which those they then 
suffered were but a prelude, would 
afflict them. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought that the calmer 
portion of the assembly could not 
but admit that it would be more 
prudent, while the enemy was yet 
at a distance, to treat for peace. 

Here a hoarse, dry voice, ex- 
claimed, behind the speaker: “I 
am in a great strait: let us now fall 
into the hands of the Lord, for His 
inercies are great; and let us not 
fali into the hands fof men.” Aijl 
eyes were turned towards the in- 
terrupting party, in whom they 
soon recognised the careworn and 
emaciated Malavox. 

‘** You have spoken well, Master 
Malavox !” exclaimed several of the 
council. ‘No terms with the 
Spaniards !” 

Heilbach, observing the current 
_of popular opinion was against him, 
wisely took a somewhat different 
course. He continued, that he fully 
concurred in the meaning of Master 


Malavox, and he trusted that, if 


resistance were decided upon, none 
would excel himself in his zeal to 
enforce the decree of the council ; 
but he considered that, in the pre- 
sent instance, they had done all 
that brave men cculd do, and that 
the only course open to them was 
to admit themselves beaten, and to 
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make the best possible terms with 
their conquerors. 

* Did not Moses,” again inter- 
rupted Malavox, “rather suffer 
affliction with the people of God, 
than enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a seasou P” 

Here the assembly set up a loud 
shout of applause, not unmingled 
witi threats of personal violence 
to the obnoxious Heilbach. 

‘** If not for yourselves,” said the 
latter, ‘‘at leasc for the sake of 
your helpless wives and little ones, 
pause ere you take so fatal a step as 
to persist in your obstinacy. Have 
pity on others, if you have no 
compassion on yourselves.” 

Finding all arguments useless, 
Heilbach made sundry protes- 
tations of fidelity to the state, by 
very few believed, and resumed 
his original place amidst a torrent 
of reproaches, which Dousa and 
others in vain essayed to check. 

‘The veteran Naarveldt—a man, 
as we have informed our readers, 
of few words—then addressed the 
assembly, and was greeted with 
every demonstration of respect. 

‘‘ My friends,” said Naarveldt, 
“we are this day met to debate on 
a subject of no ordinary interest. 
Uur lives, liberty, and property are 
at stake. Mynheer Heilbach has 
suggested. as a means of averting 
calamity, that submission (uncon- 
ditional, perhaps) should be made 
to the enemy. I will not dwell 
upon the atrocities practised upon 
the men of Rotterdam, Alcmar, 
Naerden, and other places, where 
but little opposition was made to 
the Spaniards. What right have 
we, who have acquired a laudable 
distinction in the cause of freedom, 
to expect more lenient treatment 
at the hands of the enemy than 
theunfortunate inhabitants of those 
ill-fated places ? ‘The die is cast ; 
the time tor subm‘ssion is gone by ; 
to us there now remains but an 
uncompromising adhesion to the 
cause in which we have engaged. 
After taking so active a part in 
opposition to the Spanish will, it 
were worse than madness to hope 
for anght of mercy from the infu- 
riated foe. On either hand, indeed 
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a certain death awaits us; if we 
return to the allegiance of the 
blood-stained Philip, what rewards 
our too-late loyalty >—death, acruel 
death. I cannot deny that, in hold- 
ing out to the last, we have but 
little chance of avoiding death— 
a slow, a lingering death; but what 
comparison can exist between a 
glorious death in a noble cause, and 
an ignominious doom from the very 
men in favour of whom we act 
treacherously to our convention, 
and who, all the while despise us 
for our weakness ?” 

Overcome with enthusiasm, the 
assembled citizens raised the cry : 
“No terms with the Spaniards, 
while our left arms furnish us with 
food, and our right the means of 
defence !” 

From the chiefs in council, the 
ery reached the crowd of listeners 
outside; and far and wide rang the 
same fierce shout, gathering addi- 
tional force as it went. Men, wo- 
men, and children abjured all capi- 
tulation, so long as a single arm 
remained among them. So great 
was the clamour, that it even reach- 
ed the ears of the besiegers, on 
whom it was not lost. All the 
really good and brave, such as our 
quondam acquaintance, Don Pedro, 
regretted that the obduracy of the 
inhabitants would expose them to 
the miseries of a protacted blockade, 
if nota capture by stcrm; while 
the great majority were grievously 
disappointed at the failure of all 
hopes of obtaining possession of the 
town, and the booty therein, by 
means of a negotiation. 

Of all diseases, none perhaps 
has so many diflerent modes of 
operation as famine: on some it 
produced high pee on others 
but melancholy; while loss of 
strength and energy was common 
to all. Poor Malavox, h oer san- 
guine temperament rendered hima 
likely subject for frenzy, was pos- 
sessed by delusions that he was 
a chosen agent of the Almighty to 
declare His wrath upon the people 
of Leyden. Clad in the coarsest 
sackcloth, his feet bare, and his 
long hair hanging dishevelled over 
his attenuated face, he might be 


frequently observed, night and day, 
fulminating in scriptural language 
the direst ills upon the luckless 
defenders of the city. A melan- 
choly sight was it to see him, whose 
commanding figure and fiery but 

untaught eloquence had made him 
a general object of reverence, now 
wasted almost to a shadow, utter- 
ing mournful cries, and acting as 
the harbinger of woe. Great terror 
was inspired in the minds of the 
more credulous and superstitious 
part of the community by his de- 
nunciations ; and had it not been 

for the interference of the better- 
educated citizens, it is not impro- 
bable that, as the Jonah of the 
town, the unfortunate man would 
have lost his life. To all such as 
threatened him with violence, the 
maniac would reply : 

‘You cannot forestal nature by 
much. War, pestilence, and famine 
will soon make away with the body 
of Malavox. Well would it be if 
his life were the only one taken. 
But, mark me, the abomination 
that maketh desolate will reduce 
you tothe greatest extremities, and 
but few shall be left to behold 
brighter days. My career will 
soon be over: any attempt to save 
my own life will be useless; and it 
is the will of the Lord that destrue- 
tions happen. <A remnant shall be 
saved. Let us not, therefore, 
thwart our destinies.”’ 

The Spaniards, however, bad had 
abundant proof of the vigour of the 
besieged, and thought it a more 
safe course to remain idie within 
their forts, and starve the insur- 
gents to terms, than to expose 
themselves again to their fury. 
Provisions were now becoming 
scarcer and scarcer, and hundreds 
fell a prey to want and the diseases 
consequent thereupon. De Wencke 
had found, lying under the walls 
of the town in a state of utter des- 
titution, the prophet of evil, Mala- 
vox, and had borne him to Naar- 
veldt’s house, with the hope of re- 
storing him to hie. ‘The unfortu- 
nate man, who in his Jast moments 
had recovered his reason, refused 
all their oflers of food, observing 
that the proflered sustenance 
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(broiled horseflesh and a little 
bread) could not prolong his exist- 
ence, and would materially reduce 
their little store. He added, he 
was convinced that a termination 
would ere long be put to the siege, 
and begged of them to accede to no 
proposals of a surrender. 

There are few things which, by 
constant contact, become more 
familiar to us than death: the first 
sight of a corpse fills even the most 
careless with horror; but as we 
become aware that the common 
enemy of mankind is making “0 
havoc on all sides, we cease to fe: 
his approach, and a peaceful re- 
signment or an apathetic indiffer- 
ence makes us contemplate his 
progress and our destinies with 
composure. Distance as frequently 
lends terror as enchantment to the 
view; aud the dance of death 
excites but little horror, either by 
remembrance of its past, or dread 
of its future course, to those who 
have beheld its operation on every 
side, and who only await their call 
to pay the great debt of nature. 
Naarveldt and his family had wit- 
nessed more than one death-bed, 
besides encountering the corpses of 
the famished outcasts, who had 
crawled outside their doors to die 
and the peaceful death of the 
former maniac led them to hope 
that their last end, which they 
hoped to be very nigh, might be 
like his. The mortal remains of 
the deceased were becomingly in- 
terred, Brieswald assisting at the 
funeral. 

The relief which Malavox had 
spoken of was an example of the 
truth of the proverb of the sage, 
that “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” William of Orange, 
though greatly sympathising with 
their distresses, saw no means of 
mitigating them. The bread offered 
by Naarveldt to the former prophet 
of woe was the last he had to offer, 
and it became an acknowledged 
fact that nothing but a special 
intervention of Providence could 
save them from utter starvation. 
The commonalty, who had hitherto 
acted with considerable patriotism 
and self-denial, began to mutiny 


a 


against their leaders,and at length, 

so averse dil they become to any 
further resistance, that a consider- 
able number of them demanded 

the inflexible Van der Werf, eit oe 
that he should give them food, or 
admit the Spaniards into the town 

*“T have solemnly sworn,”’ said 
the burgomaster, “that I shall 
never surrender myself or my 
fellow-citizens to the cruel and 
perfidious Spaniards; and I will 
sooner die than violate my oath 
Food I have none, else would | 
give it you. Bunt if my death can 
be of use to you, take, tear me in 
pieces, and devour me. [ shall die 
with satisfaction if I know that 
by my death; I shall for one mo 
ment relieve vou from your dire 
necessity.” 

Whatever changes society may 
undergo, the feelings of the peop! 
are much the same: prone, as we! 
as their betters, to change, ‘ ims 
piger, tracundus,” they still rete 
in all climates, under all circum 
stances, a love of justice and 
respect for magnanimity, which 
tends to show that, however fallen 
man’s nature may be, the original 
was created in the image of God 
The people of Leyden formed 
exception to the general rule: thy 
repinings wereimmediately silence ’ 
by the noble speech of Van der 
Werf, and they withdrew for t 
time, again possessed with a strong 
intention to submit to no compro- 
mise with the foe. This determi- 
nation did not last long: schemes 
were formed for yielding the town 
up into the hands of the besiegers, 
and some vigorous spirits had 
trusted to put their own guards 
upon the ramparts, and admit | 
Spaniards when an opportuni 
should present itself. Dousa took 
ample precautions to prevent any 
such attempt being practised, and 
never did he allow any of the 
suspected parties to mount guar 
unless in the company of some one 
whose fidelity could be depende 
upon. 

Naarveldt, although possessed of 
considerable wealth, was utterly 
unable to procure suflicient sus- 
tenance for his household, and they, 
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in common with the other inhabi- 
tants, felt acutely the miseries of 
famine. Ali the ordinary means 
of subsistence being consideably 
reduced, recource was had to sub- 
stances from which the stomach 
revolts with horror. Brieswald, 
being off duty, was endeavouring 
to optain some root, or carrion, on 
which to support life; and Alf- 
trude Naarveldt was engaged in 
the same hopeless pursuit by his 
side, when the attention of both 
was directed to a few vegetables 
growing outside the city walls. 
Necessity, says the proverb, 
knows no law; and this circum- 
stance, perhaps, induced the hungry 
air to venture from their strong- 
hold to procure the food of which 
they stood in such great need. No 
danger appeared to threaten them, 
and they hastened to the place 
which they had before observed. 
Here they had the good fortune 
to find a few stunted esculents, 
which the Spaniards had neglected 
to destroy or remove. The cravings 
of nature were first satisfied with 
the raw roots, after which, having 
collected as many as they could 
find for the benefit of their friends, 
the two prepared to depart. Un- 
fortunately, their movements had 
been perceived ; and before they 
could reach the town, they were 
beset by a party of Spanish cavalry. 
Brieswald prepared to defend him- 
self, but was soon overpowered by 
force of numbers; and so sudden 
had been the attack of the Spanish, 
that before the citizens could make 
any sally for their relief, the un- 
fortunate Brieswald and Alftrude 
were prisoners, far beyond the 
chance of pursuit. They were 
speedily bound and brought into 
the presence of Valdez, the Spanish 
general, who ordered them to 
be kept in close custody until 
an opportunity should oecur of 
consulting his superior officer as 
to their fate, particularly as to the 
desirability of transmitting them 
to Spain. Any appeal againstsuch 
a course, the ill-fated soidier knew 
would be both humiliating and 
useless. He therefore submitted 
to his fate with resignation, being 


not without hope that the inter- 
cession of Don Pedro would pro- 
cure the release of himself and 
Alftrude. While on their way to 
their respective places of confine- 
ment, he bade the terror-stricken 
Alftrude take courage: he had no 
opportunity to say more, ere they 
were separated, and for some time 
saw not each other again. 

The grief of Naarveldt and De 
Wencke, on receiving intelligence 
of the misfortune which had be- 
fallen them, was intense; the 
hopeful disposition of the latter 
prompted him to think that but 
little harm might happen to them 
till the good offices of Don Pedro 
de Valencia would set them at 
liberty. No arguments could pre- 
vail upon the bereaved father to 
take comfort, and for some time he 
remained in a most agonised state, 
until a heavy stupor succeeded the 
violent paroxysms of grief. From 
this it was long before he re- 
covered ; and when his mind grew 
calmer, a settled melancholy took 

ossessionh of him. Alherter was 
Rasen the reach of earthly grief 
or want; a thrust of a pike in a 
close hand-to-hand encounter 
ended his career, as become that 
of a soldier. 

To return to the gallant defenders 
of Leyden. Their friends cherished 
hopes of relieving them from their 
hazardous position, and a council 
was held to deliberate on the best 
plan for conveying help to the be- 
sieged. With the dispirited land 
forces of the states, there was but 
little ehance of expelling the 
Spaniards from their fortifications ; 
and the passage by water being 
also in the hands of the enemy, 
any attempt to send reinforcements 
and supplies by such means must 
end in failure. Violent diseases 
require violent remedies ; and vio- 
lent indeed was the only remedy 
which seemed feasible. Despair 
induced the States to adopt a 
course, the only parallel for which 
is to be found in the ruthless man- 
ner in which the Russian peasantry 
freed themselves from the French 
invader. It was decided, as a 
dernier ressort, to employ the 
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canals and dykes, which it had ever 
been their object to preserve as 
the barrier of cultivation against 
the sea, as a means of compelling 
the besiegers of Leyden to raise the 


blockade. Having thus come toa 
resolution, the leaders of the 
patriots displayed considerable 


activity in carrying it into execu- 
tion. A numerous fleet of boats, 
propelled by oars and manned by 
the Zealanders, who were at that 
time some of the best seamen in 
Europe, was equipped with the 
utmost despatch, and committed to 
the conmand of Admiral Boissot. 
The Spaniards,who had through- 
out the whole siege displayed the 
utmost pertinacity, successively 
evacuated fort after fort, as the 
waters advanced; but still such 
as were erected on the higher 
ground enabled them to maintain 
their position. DBoissot was a man 
of too much enterprise and spirit to 
be deterred by danger, and, not- 
withstanding the untowardness of 
the wind and water, the gallant 
seaman was enabled to proceed in 
his novel design, vigorously at- 
tacked such of the fortifications as 
opposed his progress, agd thus 
rendered his future operations 
more secure. Every attempt to 
reach Leyden was made ere the 
miseries of the besieged should 
prompt them to submit. Unfor- 
tunately, the autumnal tides were 
retarded by a north wind of un- 


usual duration, and the draft of 


Boissot’s boats did not permit him 
to advance until the water should 
have acquired greater depth. In 
the beleaguered city, matters 
would soon come to a crisis: what 
few horses, dogs, or other animals 
still remained, were killed to supply 
food to the inhabitants ; hides, 
and other equally disagreeable 
substances, were eagerly seized; 
and all now depended upon a 
’ change of the unfavourable wind. 
A plague also, of unusual violence, 
swept off many who had survived 
the effects of famine; and, from 
the shaken constitutions of the 
citizens, few who were taken re- 


covered. 
In the middle of September, to 


the inexpressible delight of the 
besieged, on the surface of the 
water, at some little distance, could 
be discerned the masts of the boats 
despatched for their relief, and oi 
whose preparations they had been 
informed by means of carrier 
pigeons. No reprieve to a culprit 
under sentence of death could have 
produced more emotion than did 
the sight of these long-expected 
succours to the men of Leyden. 
The joy was greatly damped by a 
remark made by the almost broken- 
hearted Naarveldt, who, pointing 
to the vane on one of the churches, 
assured them that, as long as the 
wind remained in its then quarter, 
all hopes of relief would be fruitless. 
Although none could gainsay this, 
yet there was a strong tendency to 

ope that the contrary might be 
the case; and it was with lighter 
hearts that those of the citizens 
who were not required on duty re 
tired to rest. 

Naarveldt said right: the wind 
still continued in the north-east, 
and for many days the wretched 
men of Leyden looked for some 
movement of the flotilla, in vain. 
Many, in the last stage of disease, 
were brought, that they might, 
with their last glance, look upon 
the messengers of safety fcr those 
whosenatural strength wouldenabl 
them to survive. A small portion 
regarded the unfavourable aspect 
of nature as a proof of the wrath 
of the Deity against their caus 
and once more resorted to treachery 
to deliver the town into the hands 
of the enemy. The indefatigab| 
Dousa, ably seconded by the well- 
affected portion of the community, 
effectually nipped their treasons 
in the bud; and still did they 
persevere in their allegiance to the 
convention, and endure the most 
pressing degrees of want and 
disease, in preference to yielding. 

It may be that mortals are re- 
duced to the extreme of necessity 
in order to convince them that 
their own powers avail nothing, 
and that they must look to a higher 
Being for assistance: at any rate, 
the flotilla had been despatched in 
the beginning of September, and 
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it was now the end. Still the 
Leydeners appeared as far from 
relief as ever, and in a few more 
days the whole stock of provisions, 
both ordinary and special, would 
be exhausted. Man proposes, but 
God disposes; ard the beleagured 
had at length the pleasure of ob- 
serving that the wind had changed, 
and blew directly from the sea 
towards them, propelling the water 
in great quantities to the valley 
surrounding their wal!s. The for- 
tifications which the Spaniards 
deemed proof, both against nature 
and art, were almost w vashed away ; 
and the starving men of Leyden, 
with eyes full of tears, but hearts 
full of gratitude, saw the fleet, 
which had so long remained sta- 
tionary, make a movement to their 
help. Boissot soon profited by the 
happy change. All such of the 
enemy’s forts as impeded his pro- 
gress were forthwith attacked and 
speedily deserted by the foe. A 
day of fierce retribution was come 
for the Spaniards: the Zealanders, 
in their flat-bottomed boats, at- 
tacked them with long hooked 
poles, as well as other weapons, by 
means of which they both drowned 
and wounded the panic-stricken 
enemy. Great numbers were slain 
by the enraged mariners, or over- 
whelmed in the rising waiers. One 
man, named Peter Borgia, saved 
himself by the exercise of wonder- 
ful presence of mind. He had 
been dragged into one of the boats 
by the use of the 7— poles, and 
ably feigned death. Watching his 


opportunity, he contrived to throw 
overboard, or slay his captors, and 
make his escape in the boat. Few, 
however, met with this good for- 
tune; and the destruction of the 
enemy was complete. At length, 
after much difficulty, the Spaniards 
were compelled to evacuate the 
last of their forts: and on the 3rd 
of October, 1574, Admiral Boissot 
advanced to the gates of Leyden. 
Food was judiciously given to the 
starving inhabitants, and although 
some, by eating to excess, caused 
their death, yet the majority of 
them were enabled to ac ‘company 
their persevering deliverers to the 
p vans whose vane had for so long 
excited their fears. The warmth 
of their thanksgivings baffles the 
power of language to describe; 
but the thoughts of those who 
were not spared to behold the day, 
added great o-oo to the gene- 
ral joy. Both Naarveldt and De 
Wencke regretted the absence of 
at least two familiar faces, and 
pondered with sorrow over the fate 
of those dear to them, of whom 
they would hear nothing. At the 
time of the raising of the siege, 
according to some authors, there 
remained but one hundred and 
seven muids of wheat in the town, 
although, probably, even this is 
over-rated; and one-third of the 
people had died by famine or pes- 
tilence. The day of so unexampled 
deliverance is still observed with 
thanksgiving by the citizens of 
Leyden. 
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THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


Lonpon is, in one respect, the most 
wonderful of cities. It seems to 
possess an unlimited power of ex- 
pansion. Step by step, from year 
to year, its growth advances, as it 
enfolds new suburbs to its bosom. 
This process hes been going on for 
ages, until the traveller of the pre- 
Sent can scarcely realise the scenes 
of the past. As we move amid the 
throng of passengers, and listen 
to the undying hum of commerce, 
it is difficult to think of the 
Metropolis as comprised within 
the ancient city walls and gates of 
which the names alone remain. 
Still more difficult is it to conceive 
of a time when the Thames flowed 
silently through green banks and 
deep forests. 

‘Our forefathers, even in bar- 
barous ages, seem to have posses- 
sed in a remarkable degree the 
faculty of choosing suitable sites 
for cities. Though many proofs of 
this might be found, there is none 
clearer than their choice of a capi- 
tal. It is mainly the excellent com- 
mercial situation of London which 
has brought it, in the course of 
time, to its present astonishing 
Sreatness and importance. As we 
muse on the many advantages of 
its position, we can forgive the en- 
thusiasm, if not the poetry, of 
Drayton. in the following lines from 
his “ Polyoibion :’— 

“Oh, more than mortal man 

Who did this town begin, 

Whose knowledge found the place 
So fit to set it in, 


What god or heavenly power 
Was harboured in thy breast ?” 


All attempts to fix the date of the 
foundation have failed. The monks 
and poets of the middle ages loved 
to ascribe it to Brutus, the fabulous 
Trojan hero. Sir Christopher Wren 
remarks that London must have 
been the chief seat of trade between 
the ancient Britons and the Gauls. 
The Romans did not subjugate it 
till the reign of Claudius; but 
Tacitus mentions it as of great note 
in the time of Nero. 

The true meaning and derivation 
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of the name are matters of much 
dispute. Sir Christopher Wren 
derived it from two British words, 
signifying “Ship hill,” or ‘‘a har- 
bour of ships ;”’ Maitland, from two 
Gaelic words, ‘* Lon,’ a plain, and 
‘‘ Dun,” or “ Don,” a hill. Perhaps 
the most probable theory is that of 
Pennant, who traces the name to 
the Celtic terms “Llyn,” a lake, 
and “Din,” atown. Noless pains 
have been taken to define the point 
at which the town commenced. It 
appears, on many accounts, likely 
that the first buildings were at or 
near Cheapside. 

During the early days of the 
Roman occupation of Britain, Lon- 
don suffered much from war. It 
was burnt in the revolt of Queen 
Boadicea by thé Romans, and plun- 
dered by the Picts in 297. ‘here 
is, however, ample evidence that 
Roman London became a city of 
magnitude, and even magnificence. 
Weare able to trace the boundaries 
pretty accurately. These would 
seem originally to have been the 
Thames on the south, and a line on 
the north a little beyond Guildhall. 
The burial places which, with the 
Romans, were always outside their 
cities, are proved, by the funeral 
urns and other relics discovered, to 
have been in Spitalfields, Good- 
manfields, Bishopsgate, and 5t. 
Paul’s Churchyard. But the city 
outgrew these limits; for the wall 
built in the reign of Constantine 
the Great inclosed a much larger 
space. It ran from the Tower, by 
the Minories and Houndsditch, to 
Bishopsgate: then to Cripplegate 
along London Wali; thence to 
Aldersgate, whence, turning south- 
ward at an angle, it passed through 
Ludgate and behind Newgate to the 
Thames, which it skirted all the 
way back ‘to the Tower. Many 
handsome villas must have existed 
at this period, as their ruins testify; 
and the numerous Roman remains 
from time to time found, in the 
shape of articles of artistic elegance 
and value, give us an idea of con- 
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siderable wealth. The great Roman 
highway, or main road, was Wat- 
ling Street, stretching from the 
ancient London Stone, which still 
exists, in Cannon Street, to the 
Tower. It is worthy of remark, 
that the modern level of the city is 
about 15 or 20 feet higher than that 
of those days; so that the footsteps 
of the citizens of the present are 
level with the first-floor windows 
of the Romans. A great deal of 
draining and embankment was 
needed, for the waters of the 
Thames then spread far and wide. 
Chelsea and Battersea were Jakes, 
the West End a marsh, and Fins- 
bury a forest. A single bridge of 
wood spanned the river. 

We catch but very few glimpses 
of London at the time of the Saxon 
invasion of England. It would 
seem to have escaped ruin from the 
invaders, aud to have been occupied 
with but slight alteration. On 
the introduction of Christianity, 
through the preaching of Augus- 
tine, a church dedicated to St. 
Paul was erected on Ludgate Hill 
(where a temple to Diana had 
formerly stood) by Ethelbert, King 
of Kent. Soonatter, Sebert, King 
of the East Saxons, built one at 
Westminster— then a place of 
thickets and fens—which was said 
to be miraculously consecrated by 
St. Peter. ‘The sites of these 
churches are now occupied by the 
noble Cathedral and venerable 
Abbey which are our city’s archi- 
tectural pride. 

In the year 833, a Witenagemot 
was held at London. This was pro- 
bably the first Parliamentary as- 
sembly within its walls - not an as- 
sembly of courtiy nobles or edu- 
cated commoners, but a gathering 
of bearded warriors, anxious to 
devise means {or repelling the 
“ Black Danes.” Whatever were 
the measures agreed on for resis- 
tance to those terrible invaders, 
they did hot succeed ;: for in 839 
the city was sacked. And when- 
ever the citizens of London appear 
in history during the next hundred 
years, it is as harassed b yy guerilla 
incursions from ihe bands of Den- 
mark. Fires, too, were frequent. 


Speede tells us, that “‘ In the year 
982 the citie London was miserably 


destroyed and defaced by fire; 
whose beautie then chiefly extended 


from Ludgate westward,—for that 


within the walles, and where 
the heart of the city now is, 
was then neither beautiful nor 
orderly built.” However, dam- 
ages ,of every sort were quickly 
repaired by the inhabitants with 
timber from the then extensive 
forests of Islington and Hornsey. 
On the amalgamation of the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, London 
gradually assumed its position as 
the capital of all England. The 
first of the long line of corona- 
tions at Westminster 
Kdmund Ironside. Kdward the 
Confessor rebuilt St. Peter's 
Church there, and erected a Palace 
adjoining it. Here he spent the 
last days of his life, and died in the 
room ¢alled the Painted Chamber 
while his subjects were keeping 
the Christmas festival. 

There is little to enab'e us to 
create for ourselves a picture of 
Saxon London. But, as Lambarde 


assures us, “* there want not in- 
numerable testimonies of all the 
Saxon authors, that during all the 
tyme of their governwent it bare 


the bell.’’ Bede calls a prince- 
ly town of trade.” 
After the Battle of Hastings, the 


Londoners at first resoived to fight 
for their independence of Norman 


j 
rule. William the Conqueror has- 
tened towards the city ; but meet- 
ing on the way with some resist- 
ance, he changed his mind, and 
turned back to Berkhampstead, in 
Hertfordshire. The re he t k up 


. 
; 4} 


his quarters in the old castle of t! 


i 
ar 


kings of Mercia—the ruins of 


which adorn that town tothis day 
—and began to consider what he 
should do. le was spared the 
necessity of fighting. 

of London, with Stiga 
mate at their head, aeciarea for 
the Conqueror; and the city sub- 
mitted. William was crowned at 
W estminster—not without a dis- 
turbance—and granted the follow- 
ing charter, consisting of four lines 
and a quarter in the Saxon char- 


was that of 
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acter, on a slip of parchment six 
inches long :— 

“William the King greets William 
the Bishop and Godfrey the Portreeve, 
and all the burgesses in London, both 
French and English. And I declare 
that I grant you to be all lawworthy, as 
you were in the days of King Edward; 
and I grant that every child shall be his 
father’s heir after his father’s days: and 
I will not suffer any person to @o you 
wrong.” 

With the Norman Conquest 
seems to have commenced the 
architectural beauty of London. 
William I. erected the White 
Tower, the nucleus of the present 
fortress. This is said to have been 
designed by Gundulph, Bishop of 
Rochester. Westminster Hall owes 
its origin to William Rufus. When, 
about the end of the century, St. 
Paul’s Church was destroyed by 
fire, the splendid Gothic structure 
known as “ Old St. Paul’s” was 
reared in its stead. Many noble 

riories—as St. Bartholomew at 
Smithfield, and St. John of Jeru- 
salem at Clerkenwell—graced the 
commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The chapel of St. Stephen 
at Westminster, destined for so 
many ages to accommodate the 
House of Commons, was built fifty 
years later. And in 1176, the 
wooden bridge over the river 
having become ruinous, there was 
commenced one of stone, under the 
direction of Peter of Colechurch. 
This was a great work for the age, 
and was not completed until 1209. 
The Temple Church adorned Fleet 
Street ere the twelfth century ran 
out. 

We get a tolerably clear view of 
London in the reign of Henry II. 
Small, indeed, it would have ap- 
wg to modern eyes. The popu- 
ation was estimated by Peter of 
Blois at forty thousand. Orchards 
flourished where Paternoster Row 
and Ivy Lane now stand. The 
youth of the city took summer 
strolls to Clerkenwell, Holywell, 
and St. Clement’s Well, of which 
the waters were greatly esteemed. 
Smithfield—then called Smooth- 
field, and described as in the suburb 
without the gate—was the horse 
market, and not unfrequently the 


racecourse. The forests on the 
north abounded with stags, wild 
bulls, boars, and fallow-deer. Yet 
Fitzstephen, a monk of Canterbury, 
who aied in 1191, has left a glow- 
ing description of the wealth, 
power, and importance of the 
Metropolis. There were, he te lis 
us, thirteen conventual and one 
hundred and thirty-six hese 
churches, and three public se en 
The citizens were patterns of soc 
elegance, of domestic virtue, ian 
of respect for religion. Into - 
city flowed the gold and spices of 
the East, the furs of the North, 
and the wines ofthe South. ‘‘ The 
only plagues,’’ says he, ‘ are om 
intemperate drinking of foolis 
people, and the frequent fires.” 
The last of these evils was in som 
measure corrected by an ondindane 
of Kichard L., in i191, commanding 
that all houses should be built of 
stone. For the former “ plague,” 
modern science has not yet di 
covered, or at least applied, any 
adequate remedy. 

It is not the purpose of the 

resent article to enter into the 
Liston of London. We must 
therefore pass rapidly over the 
Plantagenet and Tudor reigns, nor 
be tempted to turn aside fur even a 
passing glance at the many stir 
ring events which took place within 
the walls. The march of the 
Crusaders from St. John’s Gate a 
Clerkenwell, the rebellion of Wa 
Tyler, the preaching of the Ke 
formers at Paul’s Cross, the burn- 
ing of the Marian m: rt and 
Smithfield, must not compel u 
linger ; but we may notice the 
improvements which were intro 
duced during the thirteenth, four 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, and 
record what can be gathered as to 
the growth of the city. 

In 1218 the forest of Middles: 
was cleared, and the land sold fo. 
building. In 1221 the first stone 
of the present Westminster Abbey 
was laid by Henry III. 

The great question of a supply 
of water engaged public attention 
in 1236. Hitherto various wells 
and springs had supplied the city ; 
but these now began to fail and 











grow insufficient. A plan was 
therefore devised by which water 
was brought from the village of 
Tyburn in leaden pipes to conduits 
or cisterns erected in various 
strects; and this was found to 
answer satisfactorily. 

Coal began to be used in the 
manufactures in the early part of 
the fourteenth century. At first 
it was much opposed by the 
citizens. The smoke was voteda 
dangerous nuisance, and an Act 
bassed in 1316 actually forbad the 
purning of coal. But its superior- 
ity as fuel, and the growing 
scarcity of wood, secured its ul- 
timate adoption—more especially 
as levying taxes on it was soon 
found to be a fruitful source of 
revenue. 

London over the water may be 
said to have first fairly commenced 
in the reign of Edward III. For 
some time felons had been in the 
habit of esc aping over London 
Bridge into the village of South- 
wark, and thus defyi ing and 
evading the law of the Metropolis. 
Kdward therefore annexed the 
village to London, and brought it 
under civic rule. As early, how- 
ever, as 1191, Lambeth Palace had 
been erected. 

We get a quaint and distinct 
picture of London life and trade at 
the close of the fourteenth, or 
opening of the fifteenth century, in 
**London Lackpenny,” a poem by 
Lydgate. It describes a poor 
countryman as coming up _ to 
London to prosecute a lawsuit, 
being confounded by the clamour 
everywhere around him, and find- 
ing that he could obtain nothing 
for want of money. The poem is 
far too lengthy to quote entire, but 
a few lines describing some of the 
chief resorts of trade will be in- 
teresting. The countryman, after 
failing to enlist the sympathies of 
the lawyers of Westminster Hall 
without fee, and being moreover 
tantalised with the offers of all 
kinds of luxuries in exchange for 
the cash he lacked, tells us :-— 
“Then unto London I did me hie, 


Of all the land it bearet the prize. 
* Hot peascods !’ one began to cry, 
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* Strawberries ripe !’ and ‘ Cherries in the rise!’* 
And bad me come near, and buy some spice. 
Pepper and saffron they gan me bede,t 
But for lack of money I might not speed. 

Then to the C hepe I began me drawn, 

Where much people 1 s: iw for to stand ; 

One offered me velvet, silk, and lawn, 
Another he taketh me byt the hand: 

* Here is Paris thre: ad, the finest in the land.’ 
Then full L went by London Stone, 

Throughout all C auwyke Street: 

Drapers much cloth overed me anon, 

Then comes me one cried ‘ Hot sheep’s-feet.’ 

One cried ‘ mackerel,’ ‘ ryster green,’ another 
gan greet. 

Then I hied me unto Eastchepe ; 

Onc cried ribs of beef, and many a pie; 
Pewter-pots they clattered on a heap; 

There was harp, pipe, and minstrelsy.” 

The poem closes with the fol- 
lowing benediction for the “ limbs 
of the law :"— 

“ Now Jesu, that in Bethlem was born, 

Save London, and send ail true lawyers their 
meed— 

For whoso lacks money wit 
speed,” 

During the mayoralty of Sir 
Henry Barton, in 1416, an attempt 
was for the first time made to light 
the streets of London at night. 
The inhabitant were ordered to 
hang out lanterns before their 
doors in the winter evenings 
between Alihallows and Candle- 
mas; and a watcliman was nightly 
heard to c ry in the streets, ‘‘ Hang 
out your lights!’ Feeble as was 
the vlimmer of these, they must 
have been a great comfort to the 
dwellers in ‘lovely London,” as 
the city is called about this time in 
the ballad of Chevy Chase. Soon 
after, Leadenhall was erected as a 
public granary for storing corn 
against a time of dearth; and New- 
gate was rebuilt by the executors 
of the famous Dick Whi ttington, 
thrice Lord Mayor. ‘The portion 
of London within the w m8 now 
became closely crowded. The 
palaces of the nobility and the 
merchant- -prine es ador ned it. The 
torrent of trade and pop ulation 
began to overflow. butthe houses 
were still largely b ail of wood and 
clay, with one storey jutting out 
over the other until the yp of the 
street was but a narrow chink to 
let in light. The furniture, even 


h them shall not 


of mansions, was rude; the floors 
strewed vith rushes seldom re- 
newed; the supply both of water 
* Branch. 
+ Began to offer me. 
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and air deficient. Holinshed 
describes London, in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, as pre- 
senting but ‘‘ a mean appearan ce in 
comparison with foreign cities.’ 
Greatly had London increased 
in size when Elizabeth ascended 
the throne; and it continued to 
grow so rapidly during her reign 
that its extension was forbidden. 
Yet, when we turn to the map 
drawn by Aggas, in 1560, we are 
forced to smile at what our fore- 
fathers considered the wondrous 
stretch of the city. ‘* Finsburie 
Field’ was a field indeed, and a 
place of practice for archers, 
though it was getting dotted here 
and there with houses, much to the 
annoyance of the said archers. 
There were three windmills, too, 
on the open ground hard by. 
Spitalfields were equally verdant ; 


Goodmanfields still more _ so.’ 


Clerkenwell was not yet annexed. 
The Strand was akind of lane from 
London to Westminster, orna- 
mented on the south side with 
noblemen’s mansions running down 
to the water’s edge. All west of 
Charing Cross was open country, 
Spring Gardens having a bowling- 
green and several favourite pro- 
menades. ‘There were a few 
scattered buildings on the north 
side of Holborn, along the road 
to St. Giles-in-the-Fields. St. 
Pancras, Kentish ‘Town, Islington, 
and ‘Tottenham Court, were 
villages only to be reached by a 
rural and somewhat dangerous 
walk. On the Surrey side of the 
river there were not ten buildings 
between Lambeth and where the 
west foot of new Blackfriars Bridge 
now stands. From thence to the 
Borough there was a row of houses, 
and a few more were scattered be- 
tween Tooley Street and Horsely- 
down. On the accession of 
James I. the whole population of 
London was calculated at 150,000. 

When the civil war broke out 
between Charles I. and the Parlia- 


ment, an assault from the army of 


Prince Rupert was feared, and for- 
tifications were erected around the 
city in consequence. ‘Lhe position 
of the entrance to these gives us 


an idea of the dimensions London 
had then attained. ‘The first 
entrance was near the windmill, 
Whitechapel Road; the second 
at Shoreditch; the third in 8t. 
John Street ; the fourth at Tyburn, 
St. Giles’s Fields; the fifth at 
Hyde Park Corner. 

The assault came not; bu 
London was ere long to pass 
through a more terrible ordeal—a 
baptism offire! In 1666 the e 
Fire laid the main portion of 
Metropolis in ashes. 436 acres 
were covered with the ruins. From 
Temple Bar to Bishopsgate, and 
from Holborn to London Bridge, 
masses of flaming or charred 
timber, mingled with calcined 
stones and melted metal, were al! 
that remained of the proud and 
mighty town. 400 streets, 13,000 
houses, 87 parish churches, and 6 
chapels, the grand old cathedral of 
St. Paul, and the whole of tl] 
public buildings, were withered 
from the face of the earth. Seven 
million pounds’-worth of property 
was utterly destroyed. Fearful : 
was this devastation, the city ro 
again with marvellous rapidity. It 
must ever be a source of regret 
that the plans of such men 
Wren, Evelyn, and others, for it 
reconstruction, were not carried 
out. The attachment of the people 
to the sites of their former dwe! 
ings prevented this. They insists 
on rebuilding their own house: 
after their own fashion. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the event 
tended to widen rather than con- 
tract the boundaries of the city 
and it was certainly most benefi- 
cially effectual in clearing away 
the narrow streets and cumbroi 
wooden buildings, which had now 
to be replaced by structures of 
brick. 

London may be supposed to hav: 
in some degree recovered from the 
Great Fire by 1690. ‘The popu- 
Jation was then half a million, and 
the houses were estimated at 
87,000. The buildings within the 
walls had nearly risen from their 
ruins, and Spitaifields had become 
covered with dwellings. ‘The 
modern West End, too, was b 
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ginning to appear, for St. James's 
Square and Church were just built, 
and a chain of houses linked them 
to Temple Bar. Burlington House 
had also been reared. But all 
northward and westward of this 
was open land, with ponds for 
fishers and covers for sportsmen. 
Conduit Street was a meadow with 
a celebrated water spring; and 
Oxford Street (then called the 

Oxford Road) ran between hedges. 
Chelsea was still a quiet country 
village, and so was Islington. The 
nobility and the élite of the mer- 
cantile community lived yet in the 
city, in those palaces, many of 
which are now standing to tes- 
tify of its bygone architectural 
grandeur. 

As the eighteenth century com- 
menced, London still progressed to 
the north and west. The revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes had 
driven many French Protestant 
refugees to England, who settled 
in St. Giles’s and Spitalfields. The 
district called Seven Dials sprang 
up. Bedford Row, Ked Lion 
Square, and the whole district 
north of Holborn, were added to 
the swiftly-growing city. Blooma- 
bury Square (then calied South- 
ampton Square), Soho Square 
(then called King’s Square), and 
Golden Squage, followed suit. Soon 
Shoreditch, Clerkenwell, and the 
hitherto solitary Islington, began 
to be drawn in. From Bond Street 
to Marylebone houses were rear- 
ing in 1717; Rathbone Place was 
built in 1718; and in 1726 was 
completed the church of St. 
Martin -in-the-Fields. Berkeley 
Square arose in the far west, while 
in the east the parish of Wapping 
was formed. The Fleet Ditch was 
covered over, and Fleet Market 
built thereon. Paddington was 
joined with Islingtc m by the New 
Road. Grosvenor Square also 
belongs to this period. 

By 1750 the West End was a 
compact mass of houses. ‘The 
boundaries of London on the north 
side of the river were then some- 
what as follows :—Starting east- 
ward, from Portman Square, cross- 
ing Tottenham Court Koad, we 


pass Bloomsbury and travel on 
through Clerkenwell, Finsbury 
Square, Spitalfields, and White- 
ahobel, to Wapping. We quote 
the following description of the 
north-west portion of the Metro- 
polis about 1766 from a recent 
publication :— 

‘‘Great Portland Street, Marylebone, 
was then almost in the country. An 
irregular lane between fields and 
hedges led from Portland Chap: 1 to the 
New Road, where was a turnstile 
Cavendish Square was then on the very 
outskirts of the town. ‘There was a 
very large farm where Osnaburgh 
Street now begins, and eight or ten 
large hayricks used to stand there in a 
row. At that time the church of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields had only recently 
been surrounded by buildings, and six 
small almshouses stood in the very 
middle of High Street 
Russell Square was a large farm, 
occupied by two very eccentric old 
maiden sisters, named Capper. A few 
straggling houses flanked the northern 
purt of Tottenham Court Road. Hanway 
Street was a place for fashionable shops, 
and Rathbone Place was tenanted by 
people of wealth and station. Whit- 
tield’s Chapsl had been built in 1754, on 
the site of a large pond, which was 
called the Little Sea Windmill Street, 
just beyond it, was recommended for 
lodgings to invalids by physicians for the 
sake of its pure country air. N«rthward, 
there was an open extent of fields, with 


numerous turnstiles; and the pipes of 


carried on 


the New River Cor mpany wer 
hich 
ee + 


long props, six or eight feet 
beneath which watercresses used to grow 
abundantly.’’ 

While London outgrew so 
mightily, internal improvements 
were not suspended. ‘The shops, 
which had for ages been open and 
unglazed, began, about 1710, to be 
enriched with plate-glass windows. 
the ‘Tatler’ tells us of “ private 
shops that stand upon Corinthian 
pillars, and whole rows of tin-pots 
showing themselves through a sash 
window.” And in 1762 was passed 
a Paving Act, than which none was 
ever more needful. For centuries, 
the filthy and undrained streets had 
been an eyesore to foreigners, as 


well as a fruitful source of accident 
and discomfort; while only a few 
favoured spots could boast of pave- 
ment. Another almost equally 
great was cured, by the removal of 


ing over the 
er obstruc- 


the old signs which |! 
shops, and of many ot! 


North-west of 
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tions to the thoroughfares. The 
system of numbering the houses 
was commenced in 174. 

During all the preceding cen- 
turies, but ‘a single bridge had 
girded the Thames. The traffic 
across London Bridge now became 
so great. and its distance from the 
West End so inconvenient, that in 
1738 a Parliamentary grant for a 
new bridge was obtained, and 
Westminster Bridge was com- 
pleted in 1754. Blackfriars followed, 
in 1770. 

Onward, and still onward, to the 
north, London advanced. ‘The 
latter part of the century saw Bed- 
ford, Russell, and Brunswick 
Squares laid out, and the parishes 
of St. Pancras and Marylebone 
formed. Somers Town was com- 
menced in 1786. Lord Camden, in 
1790. let- land on his estate, near 
Kentish Town for building 1,400 
houses, and thus commenced the 
modern Camden Town. 

Public attention in the opening 
years of the present century was 
directed to one of London’s m: st 
pressing wants—that of suitable 
docks for her maritime trade. ‘The 
Greenland (now called the Com- 
mercial) Docks, made in the seven- 
teenth century, on the Surrey side 
of the river, were tiie only ones she 
could boast. So speedily, however, 
was this - defect remedied, that, 
within a very short space of eac h 
other, the West India, the London, 
and the East India Docks were 
opened. The last of these were 
completed in 1806. Since then the 
St. Katherine's and Victoria Docks 
have been added. 

But there was yet to be revealed 
to the metropolis a still greater 
benefit. Hitherto, daring the 
winter nights, the city had been 
ligl hted only by occasional oil lamps, 
which served for scarcely more 
than to make darkness visible. In 
1807 Mr. Wi insor, a German, 
lighted one side of Pall Mall with 
gas. The idea was, of course, 
jeered at as chimerical, and, for 
want of zneans of purifying the gas, 
seemed at first of doubtful feasibi- 


lity. However, in 1810, an Act of 


Incorporation, and in 1812 a 
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Charter, were obtained for a gas 
company. In the following year, 
Mr. Samuel Clegg devised ma: 
very useful improvements. [re 
long it was confessed that the gre at 
triumph of turning night int» day 
had been fairly achieved. 

From the accession of Georg 
IV. to the Regency, London ha 
advanced, both in size and be: uty, 
beyond all precedent. Whole di 
tricts, large as cities, have arisen 
by the wand of the enchante 
Belgravia and Pimlico on the south 
of tye Park; Tyburnia on the 
north; the noble sw eep of Rege 
Street, the Regent’s Park with 
splendid terraces, Trafalgar Squat 
Portland Place, and the chiet 
buildings which beautify Pall M ill, 
are the growth of the last for 
years. Waterloo, Hungerford, 
Vauxhall, and Southwark Bridge 
have spanned the Thames; and 
that marvel of engineering slcill, 
the Thames. Tunnel, has afforded a 
passage beneath its waters. ‘I'l 
monuments of Nelson and 1 
Duke of York, with statues innu 
merable, of various merit, relieve 
the monotoay of a succession 
dwelling-houses, The introduction 
of railways has afforded the mean: 
of pouring into the bosom of 
don the produce and manufactures 
of every part of the land; while 
steam-ships and electric telegraphs 
connect it with the whole habitab! 
globe. And still the mighty 
of industry spreads, till it se 
ready to engulf the heights of 
Hampstead and Highgate on tl 
north, and the Surrey Hills to the 
southward. 

The growthwf London is a grand 
spectacle. It represents to us | 
toil and the talent of bygone gene 
rations who slumber in its crowded 
churchyards, or beneath “A many 
steeples. It is a type of t mar 
vellous British colo: enti ym whi 
is expanding over the whole w 
May it prove also a typ? of | 
progress of those princi P 
sound political wisdom which have 
made Kngland great, glorious, and 
free! And may it image the spread 
of that civil and religious libert 
which England so happil ily enjo 
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CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF SERPENT-CHARMING. 


In the room stood two men, who 
appeared to be Arabs, with long 
bushy hair, and black beards; and 
Iwas told that they were a par- 
ticular race of men that could 
charm serpents. A wooden box, 
about four feet long and two feet 
wide, was placed near the door, 
with a string fastened to a slide 
at the end of it; this string went 
through a hole in the door. The 
two serpent-eaters were dressed in 
haicks only, and those very small 
ones. After they had gone through 
their religious ceremonies most 
devoutly, they appeared to take an 
eternal farewell of each other; 
this done, one of them retired from 
the room, and shut the door tight 
after him. The Arab within 
seemed to be in dreadful distress ; 
I could observe his heart throb, 
and his bosom heave mostviolently ; 
and he cried out very loudly, 
“ Allah, hou kiber!” three times, 

which is, as I understand it, “ God, 
have mercy on me!” The Arab 
was at the furthest end of the 
room; and at th't instant the cage 
Was opened, and a serpent crept 
out slowly ; he was about four feet 
long, and eight inches in circum- 
ference: his colours were the most 
beautiful in nature, being bright 
and variegated, with a deep yellow, 
a purple, and a cream colour, black 
and brown spotted, &c. As soon 
as he saw the Arab in the room, 
his eyes, which were small and 
green, kindled as grith fire; he 
rected himself in a second, his 
head two feet high, and, darting 
on the defenceless Arab, seized 
him between the folds of his haick, 
just above his right hip-bone, 
hissing most horribly: the Arab 
gave a horrid shriek, when another 
serpent came out of the ¢ cage. This 
was black, very shining, and ap- 
pe eared to “oh seven or eight feet 

ong, but not more than two in 
diameter; as soon as he cleared the 
cage, he darted his fiery eyes on 
his intended victim, and, springing 
like lightning on the Arab, struck 


his fangs into his neck, near the 
jugular vein, while his tail and 
body flew round his b dy 1 in twoor 
wa folds. The Arab set up the 
most hideous and piteous ye fling, 
foamed and frothed at the m uth, 
grasping the folds of the serpent, 
which were round his arms, with 
his right hand, and seemed to be 
in the greatest agony—striving to 
tear the rept tile from around his 
neck, while with his left he seized 
hold of it near its head, but could 
not- break its hold. By this time 


the other had twined itself around 
his legs, and kept biting all round 
the other parts of his body, making 
appare ntly deep incisions; the blood, 
issuing from every wound, both in 
his neck and body y, streamed all 
over his clothes and skin My 
blood was chilled with horror at 
this sight, andit was with difficulty 
my legs would support my franfe. 


Notwithst: unding the Arab’s great- 
est exertions to tear away the ser- 
pents with his hand, they twined 
themselves still tighter; stopped 
his breath, and he fel! on the floor, 
where he continued for a moment, 
as if in the most neceivable 
agony, rolling over, and covering 
every part of his body with his own 
blood and froth, until he ceased 
to move, and appeared to have 


i i 


expired. In his laat s rucgle, he 


had wounded the black serpent with 
his teeth, as it was striving, as it 


were, to force its head into his 
mouth: which wound seemed to 
increase its rage. At thisinstant l 
heard the shrill sound of a whistle, 
and, looking towards the door, saw 


the other Arab applying a call to 
his mouth; the serpents listened 
to the music; their fury seemed to 
forsake them by degrees; they 
disengaged thems: lve s leisurely 
from the apparently lifeless carcass ; 
and creeping saivende the cage, 
they soon entered it, and were im- 
deoliately fastened in. The door 
of the apartment was now opened, 
and he without ran to assist his 


companion; he had a phial of 
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blackish liquor in one hand, and 
an iron chisel in the other; find- 
ing the teeth of his companion 
set, he thrust in the chisel, forced 
them open, and then poured a 
little of the liquor into his mouth ; 
and, holding his lips together, 
applied his mouth to the dead 
man’s nose, and filled his langs 
with air; he next anointed his 
numerous wounds with a little 
of the same liquid; and yet no 
sign of life appeared. I thought 
he was dead in earnest; his 
neck and veins were exceedingly 
swollen ; when his comrade, taking 
up the lifeless trunk in his arms, 
brought it out into the open air, 
and continued the operation of 
blowing for several minutes before 
a sign of life appeared: at length 
he gasped, and after a time reco- 
vered so far as to be able to speak. 
The swellings in his neck, body, 
and legs, gradually subsided, as 
they continued washing the wounds 
with clear cold water and a sponge, 
and applying the black liquor occa- 
sionally: clean garments were 
wrapped about him, but hisstrength 
seemed so far exhausted that he 
could not support himself standing ; 


so his comrade laid him on the 
ground, by a wall, where he sunk 
into a sleep. This exhibition lasted 
for about an hour, from the time 
the serpents were let loose until 
they were called off, and it was 
more than an hour from that time 
before he could speak. I thought 
that I could discover that the 
poisonous fangs had been pulled 
out of these formidable serpents’ 
jaws, and mentioned that circum- 
stance to the showman, who said 
that they had indeed been ex 
tracted; and when I wished to 
know how the swellings on his 
neck and other parts could be 
assumed, heassured me, that though 
their deadly fangs were out, yet 
that the poisonous quality of their 
breath and spittle would cause the 
death of those they attack; that 
after a bite from either of thes 
serpents, no man could exist longer 
than fifteen minutes, and that ther: 
was no remedy for any but those 
whowere endowed by the Almighty 
with power to charm and to manage 
them ; and that he and his associate 
were of that favoured number.— 
Riley's Narrative. 











CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 
Tur long strange absence of Ju- 
aith Shaw from the feast was ac- 
counted for when Sir William, and 
the others present, saw her return 
with Eustace Raymond like a ghost 
walking by her side. She must have 
been to the library. But what 
“drugs, what charms, what conju- 
ration, and what mighty magic’ she 
had used over the heir of Great- 
lands to bring him hither, was as 
inexplicable as wonderful. And 
wonder marked every counten- 
tenance when the two entered the 


festal hall. At the first glance of 


his son, Sir William thought no 
other than that it was an apparition, 
and almost swooned from his seat 
at the head of the table. How, 
under the circumstances, could he 
think otherwise P For while he Saw 
his son face to face, yet under the 
circumstances, it was almost im- 
possible fur him to believe that 
Kustace was before him “in the 
flesh.” 

Mr. Burchell deemed the presence 
of Kustac el » be th mirac le 9 and that 
Judith Shaw had wroughtit: while 
Amy, who sat next to Sir William, 
was as much pleased to see Eustace, 
as puzzled to understand Judith’s 
power over him. 

Eustace, quickly perceiving how 
much his abrupt presence had over- 
come his father, went at once to his 
side, and taking his hand, said— 


— 
| 


* Father, within the few minutes 
since our interview, I have learned 
from one whose office it is to teach 
others, the selfishness of making 
my grief weigh 80 heavily upon the 
frie nds who are here assembled to 
welcome my thirtieth birthday.”’ 

‘This is a moment of great joy to 
me!” cried Sir William, rising from 
his seat and em racing his so 
whose countenance betok ‘ned that 
he was performin 
natural and distas 
Ralph Rober 


something un- 
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the abundan ce of his he art, alsorose, 
and loudly exclaim: 

“ And it is a moment of joy to all 
of us, Mister Eustace !” 

While Sir Will cihh ¢ mbra ed his 
son, Mr. Shaw prompted the ehil- 
dren to sing the birthday song he 
had composed for the occasion, and 
all present joined in the refrain, 
** Many happy returns of the day !” 

A li veried attendant p laced a 
chair for the heir by the side of 
Miss Burchell, but before he occu- 
pied it, he said— 

- W hether your go d wishes are 
realised or not, I earnestly thank 


you for them. In y isolation L 
have often thought you a l, and 


have often regretted that I could 
not break companionship with me- 
lancholy, and have you as in 
happier days.” 

This last sentenceaffected several 
of the womankind to tears, amongst 
whomJ udith Shaw was conspicuous, 
for she gave utterance to hysteric 


sobs. ‘The miller’s daug iter, who 
was by her side, held up the flower 
Judith had plucked off the wayside, 
ard given to her in remembrance 
of her promise t] e would be 
happy, and the le incident re- 
buked Judith’s d rative grief, 

‘Pardon me 1} re than 


BS 98 1 het ool ) rar 
this,’ remarked Eustace, filiing a 


glass with wine, “that, with the 


warmest wishes of my art, 
drink LO the FOOd h Lith ot all 
present. Iam sure, now, you will 
be merciful to me. and permit me 
to withdraw. The resence of 
Miss Burchel! and her ier, Lam 
sure, will more than atone tor my 
absence.”’ 

vo , : 

~ L1IPst, jet me thank you, Kus- 
tace. for the ‘osity of your 
short but welcome isit amongst 
us.” 

‘Your thanks, Mr. Burchell. are 
due to Judith for vy pleasure 
hat ‘ V1SI i $ i pon 
the assem vho 
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**Then I must call on Judith to 
repeat the lesson which has resulted 
in so much good to me ard my 
friends. Send her up to me, Mr. 
Shaw.” 

* Father,” cried Eustace, ‘‘ you 
are selfish now. The little lesson 
was so hard for her to give—so 
very hard for me to carry out, that 
I am sure that neither of us could 
repeat the task of performance 
again. Spare her and me, I be- 
seech you. Look at her now: see 
how much she is overwhelmed at 
the thought of the effort you would 
impose upon her.” 

After this appeal, of course, all 
eyes were turned towards Judith, 
who sat, amongst her children, in 
grief and tears. Amy Burchell 
left her seat, and went to the young 
schoolmistress, and so did Mrs. Sar- 
good, while the agonised girl was 
surrounded by her perplexed father, 
the miller’s daughter, and several 
of the school-girls, who were watch- 
ing “ teacher’s”’ anguish with most 
anxious faces. 

All besought from her the reason 
of her grief, but on this she was 
silent, and begged hard to depart 
to her home. No one attempted 
to oppose her wishes, and Miss 
Burchell volunteered to accompany 
her to the schoolhouse, and, for the 
purpose, Sir William’s brougham 
was ordered to be forthwith pre- 
pared. Leaving the children to her 
distressed father’s care, she at once 
retired from the hall with Miss 
Burchell, and they were speedily 
on their way to Judith’s pictu- 


resque -home. 

Of course, a scene of grief like 
this greatly interfered with the 
merry-making of the occasion, and 
the guests present broke into little 
groups, and gossipped about the 
mysterious connection between Ju- 
dith and Eustace. After the for- 
mer had taken her departure, the 
latter, with his companion dog by 
his side, returned to the library, 
leaving his father and Mr. Burchell 
in deep conversation over their 
wine. 

‘Oh, what a mockery I have 
gone through!” he exclaimed, as 
he entered the stately apartment, 


and took his seat by the table. 
“Qh! Robert, Robert, you have 
cast your crime upon my soul, and 
there it rests in firm possession, 
battling with my reason. The evil 
you have done indeed lives after 
you. Poor Judith !—trusting Ju- 
dith '—betrayed Judith! What 
will become of her? Her heart 
must confess or break, and then 
farewell to the boasted honour of 
the Raymonds. Poor Sir William! 
Dear father! Must thy grey hairs 
be brought, too, with sorrow to the 
grave? Many happy returns of 
the day, indeed! The day may 
return, but happiness never. Amy 
will worm the secret from poor 
Judith’s wretched, wretched heart, 
and then she will have to congratu- 
late her escape from being the 
bride of a murderer, or a mur- 
derer’s brother. But she has a 
feeling, gentle heart, and she will 
feel for me, and suffer, too, ] 
fear.’ 

Mr. Shaw—poor gentleman !— 
after a short conference with Sir 
William and Mr. Burchell, found 
his hesitating way to the library. 
He saw now, what was obvious 1 
every one, that his daughter's in- 
explicable grief was in some way 
connected with Eustace; and the 
heart of the father grew bold, and 
prompted within him the decisive 
step to intrude on the privacy of 
the melancholy heir of Greatlands. 
As he ascended the broad staircase 
that led to the library, the walls 
the long stone passage in which i 
was situated, covered with fine pic- 
tures of the chase, and views in 
and about Greatlands, he did so 
with faltering step, his disturbed 
mind occupied with the manner in 
which he should introduce hims: 
and the delicate subject of his 
visit. 

On opening the door of the apart 
ment, and before going much be- 
yond the threshold, he made the 
lowest bow his high well-stocked 
neck-tie would permit him, and 
then said— 

“T am sure, sir, that you will 
pardon this intrusion—”’ 

“No apology, Mr. Shaw,’ inter- 
rupted Eustace, ‘Of all persons in 
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the world, you are the one that I 
should like to see most just now. 
Pray be seate1.”’ 

Mr. Shaw bowed again while he 
thanked Eustace. 

“ My danghter, sir.” 

“Ah! Mr. Shaw; nodoubt you 
are concerned about her.” 

sad Deeply sir —deeply. Indeed, it 
is that concern which has made me 
risk your displeasure in trespassing 
on the privacy which it is well- 
known that you have so long che- 
rishea.” 

‘* We are not apt to’cherish that 
which is forced on is, are we P”’ 

“Oh, dear no, sir; things that 
are forced upon us become galling 
chains.” 

“And there you have described 
what my privacy is,” said Kustace, 
with a deep-drawn sigh. ‘ But 
your daughter?" 

“ Yes, sir,’ eagerly interrupted 
Mr. Shaw. ‘1 have been exceed- 
ingly unhappy ubout her for some 
length of time. 

‘*Some tive years past, I should 
say. 

‘It may be as long, sir, but if I 
may be permitted to name the two 
circumstances together, I have 
marked a great alteration in her 
since the lamented death of your 
brother.” 

“Ave, but the devilry was done 
before his death.”’ 

Mr. Shaw was startled at the 
language of Eustace, and almost 
feared to proceed with the conver- 
sation. ‘The latter saw this, and 
tenderly said— 

“Ah! Mr. Shaw, you are a father, 
and I must regard your feelings.” 

‘* How considerate, sir !”’ 

** Pause, if you please; we are 
not met, I trust, to bandy compli- 
ments.” 

“Now, Mr. Shaw was nothing 
if his compliments and courtesies 
were not esteemed, and this blunt 
abrupt check upon them by Eustace 
Raymond much dispossessed the 
vain, yet amiable man, who, never at 
his ease with his mission, felt now 
inavery uncomfortable position,and 
dear as his daughter was to him, 
he for the moment wished he had 
not undertaken the task that both 


Sir William and Mr. Burchell had 
prompted him to do. The rebuke 
of Eustace seemed to paralyse his 
tongue, and confine his thoughts, 
and he would have been glad to 
have had an opportunity to have 
hid his flushed and blushing coun- 
tenance behind one of the nume- 
rous books by which he was sur- 
rounded. Ali his boasted fluency 
of speech had been rudely crushed ; 
he in vain struggled with the con- 
fusion that the pulling-up of his 
patron had covered him with. Eus- 
tace quickly perceived this, and he 
was one of those who was always 
ready to administer an antidote to 
his love. 

“Do not be so ensitive, Mr. 
Shaw.”’ 

‘That is a misfortune, sir, I 


have daily to lament. But I do 
not complain. God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, you know, 
sir.” 

‘‘ He has not tempered it to me, 
Mr. Shaw,” replied Eustace, in the 


saddest tones, and with the saddest 
sigh. 

‘* But I have no doubt, sir, that, 
in His infinite mercy, if He has 
not tempered the wind, but per- 
mitted it to blow roughly upen you, 
He has, on the other hand, given 


you strength to bear it. But as’ 


for me, sir, | am a poor frail crea- 
I 


ture that the blast of trouble will. 


soon wither up.’ 

** Pray for strength, then, Mr. 
Shaw; for, I regret to say, that 
trouble of a serious character is in 
store for you.’ 

a Indeed, sir, exclall ied the 
poor schoolmaster, in tremulous 
accents, as he sat back upon his 
seat, with a hand resting on each 
knee. _ *‘ Indeed,” he reiterated. 
‘‘ Serious trouble, too? Would you 
be good enough to enlighten mo 
further, sir ?”’ 

‘¢ Had I the will, I have not the 
power. I have made a promise to 
the dead never to reveal that which 
has been my curse to know; and, 
really, you would not thank me, 
even if [ made you as wise as my- 
self in the matter of the deplorable 
tragedy.” 

Mr. Shaw’s heart was wrung 
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with the dark meaning implied in 
the language of I ustace ; and, ina 
more impassioned manner than he 
was ever moved to in his life before, 
he folded his hands together, and 
piteously cried : 

“Oh! Judith, Judith! of what 
have you been guilty? Let me 
know it, sir. I will bear the errors 
of my child as well as a father 
could do.” 

“‘ Tt will be better for your peace 
that you do not know.” 

“ But I cannot be at peace while 
my child is wretched,” replied the 
schoolmaster. 

‘If it be any consolation to you, 
Mr. Shaw, my father has a like 
difficulty to bear up against. He 
sees me wretched, and has often 
and often implored me to reveal 
the cause; but I have too much 
love for him to do so; and I have 
too much friendship and esteem for 
you to burden you with a revela- 
tion which might break you down. 
If your knowledge of it, or my 
father’s, could atone the crime, or 
lessen its blackness bya shade, oh ! 
then I would gladly tell you.’ 

* But, sir, to be the father of a 
guilty child ——” 

“ Judith is not guilty. She has 
been chased and hunted down— 
pity on her! She has no mercy for 
herself, but when the tale isknown, 
all will look on her witha forgiving 
eye. Be satisfied with what I tell 
you, Mr, Shaw.” 

‘It has been a great relief to me, 
sir, to hear what you now say, 
Judith has always been a good 
daughter, and it would break my 
heart to know that she had done 
wrong to any one.” 

‘She has done wrong to herself. 
And now, Mr. Shaw, I want you to 
be a friend to me.” 

‘‘ Dear me, sir! in whatever I 
can serve you, pray command me. 
I feel honoured, sir, in so much con- 
descension on your part.” 

“Well, then, I request you to 
probe the unhappy subject of our 
conversation no further than we 
have now gone in it.” 

‘“* You may well suppose, sir, that 
I am deeply anxious to know more 
than you have been good enough to 


communicate; but as you reques® 
it, I will trouble you no further 
about it. I must appeal to my 
daughter herself.” 

“Oh, no,” quickly interrupted 
Eustace. “If you would serve me, 
not one question concerning her 
grief must be asked from Judith.” 

*“©Oh, sir, I should never know 
peace again without I knew 

“Then I am so far to understand 
that Mr. Shaw declines to serve me. 
For all that, I have not forgotten 
that curacy 1 promised you, added 
Eustace, as a bait to secure the 
schoolmaster’s adhesion to his wishes 

‘‘ Honoured sir, I thank you,’ 
responded Mr. Shaw, rising and 
making a gracious bow. 

‘“* You are a very deserving man, 
Mr. Shaw, and the first vacant cu- 
racy in the gift of this estate shal! 
be yours. You ought to have a 
higher vocation than your present 
one, and as your instincts are with 
the Church, rest assured your ambi- 
tion shall be shortly satisfied. Ido 
not mean to flatter you, when I say 
that I think you would rise to be- 
come an ornament of the Church.” 

Such compliments from a Ray- 
mond were overwhelming to the 
mind of Mr. Shaw. A curacy! oh, 
it was the greatest refreshment that 
could be offered to his aspiring soul! 
And how was it possible for him to 
return adequate thanks for so much 
consideration—so much condescen- 
sion? His embarrassment was so 
obvious, that Eustace kindly came 
to his rescue; and before the school- 
master had got through his acecus- 
tomed ** Honoured sir,” the former, 
striking while the iron was hot—for 
he perceived that at this moment he 
could gain all he wished from Mr. 
Shaw—broke in with— 

“‘ Now, sir, for your own sake, as 
well as for mine, would you promise 
me not to trouble your daughter 
with any questions regarding her 
unhappiness. Your knowle dge of it 
could do her nor yourself one atom 
of good. Do not for one moment 
think that I have done any wrong 
to your daughter—nor am [ in any 
way connected with the cause of 
her sorrow. Yet I have the deepest 
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buried with her and me. Certainly 
while Sir William lives I would not 
have it known for all the treasures 
of the werld.”’ 

“ Rely upon my being faithful to 

our wishes, sir. 

“IT thank you, Mr. Shaw. I am 
guiltless, and sv is Judith; but we 
are, from different rvasons, both 
cast down —both crushed by the sin 
of another.’ 

** But could I not minister conso- 
lation to my daughter,” interro- 
gated the schoolmaster. 

“Let that be my office,” said 
Eustace. ‘As I have to-day, for 
the first time for four years, broken 
through my seclusion for her sake, 
I shall oce ‘asionally , as secretly as 
possible, culi inat the school-house, 
and do my best to comfort her.’ 

* You are _ exceedingly conde- 
scending, s 

“One thing more—she may un- 
burden herse if to you. What then?’ 

“Tt shall go no further than my 
own heart, sir.’ 

“Is it strong enough to carry 
the weight.” 

“It may break sir, but it shall 
never divulge what is entrusted to 
it. I have yiven my word.” 

‘‘Your hand, Mr. Shaw! You 
have much relieved my fears. You 
are her father, and although she 
has for so concealed her un- 
happiness from you, time las, 
I regret to perceive, only se — to 
augment ner grief rather than to 
subdue it, and it is my firm 1 0 res- 
sion that she wille -ontide | her trouble 
to you; and it sl e does, I may rely 
upon your word that you will not 
divulge ¥ 

** Honoured sir—you may. Par- 
don me one question, sir, before I 
take my leave 

“ By ‘all meal . 

“T hardly < ow, sir, how to shape 
the question, v 1 have your per- 
mission to ask it. But 1 woul ld be 
glad to know, sir, how it happened 
that Judith was more fortunate than 
your father, Sir William, or Mr. 
Burchell, in bringing vou to the 
birthday-feast? Pardon me if I ask 
too much.”’ 

* Notat all, Mr 
of the opportunity 


long 


. Shaw; I am glad 
of explaining 
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that. Judith came to me really on 
behalf of Miss Burchell. She said 
she knew that Amy was de-ply 
wounded at my absence—that she 
could see it in her countenance. I 
replied thatas our engagement was 
broken off, she could not possibly 
lament my absence. But Judith 
persisted, and upbraided herself for 
being the cause of my estrange- 
ment from Miss Burchell.’ 

** Indeed, sir, and was she ? 

“No more than you were,’ re- 
plied Eustace. 

‘** How very strange ! 

“Oh, itis simple enough if you 
could know all. But [am not at 
all desirous of stimulating your 
curiosity more than by saying that 
eee tirst implored me to present 
myself, and, failing in that, she 
then, patina as 1 thought, 
threatened to disclose all. ‘Vo this 
threat I yielded, and accompanied 
her, though it was torture inde- 
scribable to me!”’ 


“Oh! Judith, Judith, what have 
I vet to learn about you! I feel 


.ools or 
Shaw pa- 


that I have no heart for 
curacies now, sir.’ Mr. 
thetically exclaimed. 

This sudden outburst of feeling 
ou the part of the schoolmaster 
took Hustace by surprise. 

‘What ails you, Mr. Shaw 2” 

“ A little bit of the father rising, 
that is all. Il told you, sir, that I 
had a feeble heart, that could not 
sustain trouble. But 1 know where 
to go for strength,” he added, cor- 
rectively, and looking upwards. 

“But you have been a hero, 
hitherto—why this language now ?” 

‘I have controlled my feelings, 
out of deference to you, sir; but 
just then I quite—quite lost posses- 
sion of myself.” 


‘* Deference to me!” exclaimed 


Eustace. “* Don't think that a few 
acres of ground has made me more 
than flesh and blood ? Deference to 


‘ | = } > ’ : ] + . A 
me! A child for ever lost to you, 


and yet you CO uld Cc mtrol your 
grie! out ol defere nce to me! [ am 
a man of feeling, sir, and I should 


have honoured you more, had you 
converted this room into a river 
with your tears. Oi! Shaw, Shaw! 
I have been annoyed at your stoi- 
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cism, and more, I am ashamed of 
your servility !”’ 

This burst of passion quite made 
the poor schoolmaster quake in his 
chair, for Eustace looked as fierce 
as he spoke veliemently. But Mr. 
Shaw, slowly recovering from the 
shock of this undeserved attack, 
rose and said with quiet dignity— 

“Sir, if I have trained myself, 
on occasions, to control my feelings, 
I have not trained myself, nor at- 
tempted the task, to permit an ac- 
cusation against me to remain un- 
defended or unanswered. I am 
neither servile nor stoical. My 
imperfect manners might savour of 
the first, but I have yet to learn 
that respect and deference to my 
superiors in society should be as- 
cribed to servility. ‘To be servile, 
is to be base. Now, sir, was it 
base—did it deserve so strong an 
epithet—that by a painful effort I 
assuaged my griet because you 
should not be the witness of it P” 

‘* Say no more, Shaw.” 

“As to my stoicism—oh, sir,’ 
resumed Mr. Shaw, “ could you 
have seen me after I had dismissed 
the school, mourning in secret for 
my deceased wife—grieving for the 
mysterious unhappiness of my only 
child, you would have found me the 
companion of tears and sadness.”’ 

“i can well believe you, Shaw. 
Forgive my irritation, which is born 
of trouble !” ple aded Eustace. 

“ Yes, sir, and I have felt for you, 
too, sir; and in my daily prayers 
have prayed for the dissipation of 
the gloom that has covered you, 
and for the return of the spirit of 
gladness to your heart. Pardon me 
saying so much for myself, and will 
now, sir, take my leave.” 

“Stop, Shaw! stop!” said Eustace, 
a§ the schoolmaster rose to depart. 
** Forget what my passions, and not 
my judgment, dictated. I have the 
highest opinion of you, and I hope 
my past intercourse w ith you has 
shown it.’ 

‘Your many acts of generosity 
will be remembered, sir, when your 
hasty words wiil have been long 
forgotten.” 

** Now that we have renewed our 
good understanding of each other, 
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may I trust that your promise to 
me is also renewed , 

‘* You may, sir.’ 

“Tf yourdaughter’s misery should 
ever be revealed to you, you will 
better understand the motive I have 
in keeping itsecret. Yet, as I said 
before, I am apprehensive that she 
will confide in you.” 

‘TI hope she may, for things that 
are known to be concealed work 
terribly on the imagination.” 

‘Yet I think if you did know, 
you would be inclined to wish that 
you had not known. The know- 
ledge of it has been death to me.” 

The carriage that had conveyed 
Miss Burchell and Judith to th: 
school-house now returned, the 
horse bathed in foam and perspira- 
tion, and the coachmaa bringing 
the intelligence that Judith was 
very ill and delirious, and calling 
for her father. 

Sir William Raymond at once 
went in pursuit of Mr. Shaw, and 
after he had communicated the 
ill news to the schoolmaster, the 
latter turned very pale, his lips 
trembled with emotion—he felt a 
void at his heart. 

Sir William was surprised to see 
so much grief displayed; but would 
he have been so had he known the 
important conversation that had 
passed between Mr, Shaw and his 
son P 

The schoolmaster, after he had a 
jittle recovered the shock, as well 
as he was able, hurried away, first 
saying to Kustace— 

“Oh, sir! for a little stoicism 
now !” 

Sir William could not so well in 
terpret the meaning of this exels 
mation as his son, but he did his 
best, in general terms, to appease 
the evident distress that Mr. Shaw 
exhibited. 

“ Bearup, Shaw! bear up! No- 
thing but a passing illness. Judith 
will be well enough by-and-bye— 
at least I hope so.”’ 

“IT hope so too, Sir William. But 
I confess to a kind of presentiment 
that I and Judith are doomed to 
part—that the grave will shortly 
separate us.” 


“Well, what then? You know 
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where tc go for consolation, don’t 
you P” 

“Thank - Sir William, for 
reminding ine—nothing like God’s 
rose for sorrow’s thorn.” 

“No, to be sure,” rejoined Sir 
William, as he accompanied the 
schoolmaster down the staircase to 
the brougham that waited to take 
him baek to his delirious daughter. 
“Did you obtain anytuing satis- 
factory from Eustace.” 

“Nothing, Sir William. We 
have talked a great deal, but I can- 
not say that i am any wiser for 
it.” 

“Has he explained nothing of 
Judith’s power over him ?’ 

Before Mr. Shaw could answer, 
Eustace came rushing through the 
passage and down the stairs, with 
a countenance wild with embarrass- 
ment, and he hurriedly said— 

*T will go with you, Mr. Shaw. 
I may be of some service to you. 
Hasten !” 

Sir William opened the brougham 
door, and the two, with very dif- 
ferent feelings, took their seats. 

“To the school-house. Drive 
fast,” were Sir William’s instruc- 
tions to his coachman. 

Eustace and Mr. Shaw, on their 
way, did not converse much, but 
each were deeply occupied with 
their own reflections. The latter 
gained much consolation from dwel- 
ling on the following stanza by the 
way: 

“O never is the path we tread 

So drear, but if we upward gaze, 


The favouring smiles ot Heaven will shed 
Some solace for our darkest days.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A MAN AND WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
Wuitt Miss Burchell accom- 
panied Judith to the school, and 
during Mr. Shaw’s painful and 
protracted interview with Eustace, 
Sir William Raymond was pre- 
sented by his steward with a large 
bag of new shillings, one of which, 
it was the birthday custom to give 
to each of the school-children who 
attended the feast. ‘The sight of 
the geeen bag was the great treat 
to the boys and girls, they had seen 
it before, and their eyes gleamed 


and glistened to see it again. Sir 
William shook the bag and rattled 
the silver, which was the signal for 
a shout of joy from the happy little 
expectants. 

Mary Ann Roberts, the light- 
hearted miller’s daughter, in “Ju- 
dith’s absence, did, to the best of 
her abilities, Judith’s work, and 
marshalled the boys ard girls to 
Sir William’s chair, there to re- 
ceive the annual gift of a bright 
new shilling. 

Mrs. Sargood, who was almost 
a stranger to all present but Sir 
William, was requested by the 
latter to do him the honour of being 
his almoner to the girls,—a task 
the widow had much pleasure in 
undertaking, and which she fulfilled 
with genial smiles and an occa- 
sional trite, but appropriate remark, 
us the shy little creatures took 
their shilling and made the curtsey 
** teacher had drilled them into. 

The girls having had their “ dole,” 
they filed off, two and two and hand 
in bom before Sir William, and 
the boys then went through the 
same, to them, delightful task. 
They received their shillings from 
the hands of Mr. Burchell, who 
went through his performance in 
a jolly manner, and his jocose re- 
marks caused much laughter and 
merriment amongst the youngsters. 

Any one who was learned in the 
language of the eyes, could very 
easily see that Mr. Burchell,—yes, 
Jonathan Burchell, ‘‘a man of the 
world, sir!”—was worshipping the 
rosy beauty and the bewitching 
blue eye of Mrs. Sergood. And 
Mr. Burchell ‘ost no opportunity 
either of paying her some very 
pretty little compliments, which 
were received with sweet smiles 
and graceful! inclinations of the 
head. 

‘‘ But, la! the widow was sick 
to death with that sort of thing— 
her beauty must win for her a rich 
alliance, or it was nothing worth. 
Small flatteries, sickly compli- 
ments would not pay her debts and 
maintain her position in fashion- 
able life. She knew a great deal 
more of the world—mankind and 
womankind—both by experience 
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and position—than Jonathan Bur- 
chell, much as he prided himself. 
The smallest attention from Sir 
William Raymond, the lord of 
acres, gratified her more than the 
highest efforts of Mr. Burchell. 

“‘Lady Raymond! the very name 
and title conveyed, in its sound, 
equipages and servants; balls, as- 
semblies, and operas; feathers and 
drives, court and fashion! Lady 
Raymond—Mrs. Burchell! Sun 
and rushlight! Could he be 
brought to propose ? What would 
his age and grey hairs be against 
his riches and title P” 

Such were the darling specula- 
tions revolved in the widow's 
worldly mind, while she partook 
of the hospitalities of Sir William 
Raymond. 

‘“‘T very much regret, madam,’ 
said Sir William to Mrs. Sargood, 
locking his hands together and 
resting them on the table spread 
out with a rich dessert of eake, and 
wines, and spirit, “ for your sake, 
that so much gloom should have 
invaded our merry meeting, which 
I had intended to be one of happi- 
ness to you and all who had 
honoured me with their presence.” 

“Life is a mingled yarn, Sir 
William, and we must take it as it 
comes, good and ill together. But 
it is very kind of you to have 
thought, for one moment, of my 
happiness. Let me assure you that 
the only inroad on my pleasure has 
been that yours should have been 
so much trespassed on.” 

‘In saying that, Mrs. Sargood, 
you have fully expressed my senti- 
ments,’ observed Mr. Burchell. 
—* But I am sure, Sir William, 
you will agree with me that a little 
trouble is not a bad thing for the 
best of us.” ; 

“TI do, Burchell—I do. But 
these plaguey mysteries, Mrs. Sar- 
good—they are the worst of all 
troubles. ‘There is no dealing with 
them—they are so shadowy and 
perplexing.” 

‘Nothing moré so. And they 
are generally the product of affec- 
tation or wickedness.” 

‘A wise definition of a mystery!” 
said Mr. Burchell, who was quite 
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— to support the charming, 
smiling widow in anything she 
might please tosay. “ And in nine 
cases out of ten it has always to do 
with money or love.” 

“ Both’ very perplexing things,” 
remarked Sir William. 

“The first especially so,” said 
Mr. Burchell, glad of an opportu- 
nity to introduce the subject of 
money, always his favourite theme: 
but he advanced it now with the 
especial object of fathoming the 
state of Mrs. Sargood’s exchequer. 

“‘Yes—money! that would en- 
tirely depend Shather you have too 
much or too little,” said the widow, 
who was quite as much interested 
in the subject of money as Mr. 
Burchell, who with much foxiness 
said— 

* Ah! too little, madam—that 
is a dilemma that ladies are not 
much experietced in.” 

“If that be the rule, sir, I am 
the exception.” 

** No, no, no!” said Mr. Burchell, 
laughing, ‘‘I cannot believe that, 
Mrs. Sargood; can you, Sir 
William P ” 

Why not ?” 

“Because to be short of money 
is a serious trouble, and of trouble 
1 cannot trace a line in that lady’s 
lovely countenance.” 

“ But the line of beauty is legible 
enough,” said Sir William, a com- 
pliment which Mr. Burchell con- 
sidered a very good one, and he 
envied him the making of it. 

‘*T wish, Sir William, that there 
had been as much truth as smart- 
ness in your observation,” said the 
widow, with a slight inclination of 
her head, and a fascinating smile 
to her gallant host. ‘‘ But we are 
drifting from the solid and substan- 
tial subject of money to the fleeting 
thing of beauty, which, after all, 1 
suspect to be more universal than 
we are aware of.” 

“It's money that I find to be 
fleeting,” said Mr. Burchell. “‘ But: 
a thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever !’” 

“Oh! those poor, ‘half-crazed 
poets—I’m quite sick of hearing 
their moonshine opinions quoted. 
What did they know about the 
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blessings of money? They never 
had any, and therefore decried 
its value. When they got a hand- 
ful of it, they only became rakes 
or children. I am sure, Mr. Bur- 
chell, you have far too much sense 
to believe what any poets said 
about money. The fox and the 
sour grapes, over again. 

“ Not a word against the poets !’ 
exclaimed Sir Wiliam. “If ae 
have too much affected contempt 
for riches, they have always sang 
the praises of the country, and I 
am passionately fond of the 
country.” 

“T am amazed, Sir William, 
that a gentleman of your c ultivated 
taste, and large possessions, should 
find anything in the country to 
admire. I have tried to find plea- 
sure in a country life, but always 
fail.” 

“ You like a little hunting, Mrs. 
Sargood, don’t you?” said Mr. 
Burchell. 

“ Very ae. And, strip the 
country of its facilities for hunting, 
I never could find what was lef 
to enjoy." 

‘own life for me,” said Mr. 
Burchell. ‘*‘ Although I own it is 
very pleasant to pay Sir William 
and his estate an occasional visit. 
Your good health, Sir William !’ 

‘‘T thank you, Burchell, and at 
any time, and for however long, I 
shall always be happy to play the 
host. Mrs. Sargood—madam, I 
need hardly say the same thing to 
you, I have so often told you before. 
{ am so exceedingly sorry that you 
have so poor an opinion of the 
pleasures of the country, for I fear 
that it may deprive us of your 
charming society. 

“You are very kind, Sir Wil- 
liam ; but although I have no great 
admiration for the country, I 
have for those who reside in it,” 
she added, sipping her wine and 
smiling. 

“Tam gratified, then, to be a 
resident here.”’ 

“If my regard weighs anything 
with you, Sir William—which I 
ean hardly believe—I wish it could 
persuade you to visit us poor 
people in town oftener.” 


“Aye, Sir William, it has often 
puzzled me that you should make 
yourself so scarce in the metro- 
polis,’ said Mr. Burchell. 

“‘My health, Burchell, demands 
the greatest care from me, and I 
am obliged to deny myself many 
pleasures for the sake of maintain- 
ing it. Mrs. Sargood may rely 
upon it, that if I could bear town 
life, her attractiveness would very 
often lead me there.” 

“| never before knew you guilty 
of flattery, Sir William,” said the 
pleased widow. 

** To flatter, madam, would bea 
breach of good manners. I speak 
the truth.” 

‘But the truth, we are told, is not 
always to be spoken.” 

“i think there is more sound 
than truth in that,’ retorted Mr. 
Burchell. 

“*pon my word, I think so too, 
although I quoted the old-fashioned 
proverb. but, in truth, I must be 

taking my departure, for - must 
endeavour to leave by the express 
to-morrow night.”’ 

“Oh! not so soonas that, I hope,” 
said Mr. Burchell. ‘Don’t you 
remember that you engaged to go 
a-hunting with me P”’ 

“Indeed, I do, and shall have 
much pleasure in keeping the en- 
gagement, and yet be in time for 
the night jtrain. I should have 
gone by the morning express, but I 
received a telegram from Major 
Bevington—" 

‘Major Bevington!” reiterated 
Mr. Burchell, with affected sur- 
prise ; for his groom, Ogden, who 
was now with Sir William’s ser- 
vantsz, and the muller and his wife 
and daughter, making himself 
merry on the lawn, had previously 

told his master of the major's 
attentions to Mrs. Sargood. 

‘Yes, sir—do you know him P?” 

“I certainly do know a Major 
Bevington, and a very dear friend 
of mine he is,’”’ said Mr. Burchell, 
with a satirical smile. “ But your 
friend and mine I hope is not the 
same, for the major that I am 
acquainted with is a precious 
rascal ! 

“ For alllknowthe Major Beving- 
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ton Iam acqainted with may answer 
to your description. My hus- 
band had an unfortunate predilec- 
tion for gambling. He was very 
rich, but he played high, and died 
poor. He had quite a passion for 
the gaming-table. This Major 
Bevington, I have heard, was a 
very large winner from my hus- 
band ; and the last time they played 
a quarrel arose between them, and 
they came to blows, and poor 
Sargood was killed, but in what 
manner was never satisfactorily 
explained, although a legal investi- 
gation was instituted. My hus- 
band’s property had become so 
entangled, and in so much disorder, 
that I could only save from the 
wreck of it the small pittance of 
some four hundreda-year. So, you 
see, Mr. Burchell, I have had some 
trouble,. although [ make no out- 
ward demonstration of it.” 

‘* A very sad story, madam,” said 
Sir William. ‘‘A gambling pro- 
pensity is the most deadly evil that 
can ensnare a man, always leads to 
disastrous results.” 

‘* Disastrous indeed, for me, Sir 
William, though I contrive to put 
a good face upon it.”’ 

‘* A very good face, madam!” said 
the flattering Mr. Burchell, which 
was the best hit he had made in the 
conversation. 

** When I married Mr. Sargood, 
he was a very wealthy man, and 
had a great deal of property, both 
in town and country. But after 
his death, and when his solicitor 
came to put his estate in order, they 
found it in irretrievable confusion ; 
title-deeds were in the hands of 
Jew brokers and money-lenders— 
and some, indeed, could not be 
found at all. There were several 
valuable freeholds in St. John’s 


' Wood——” 


“I know!” exclaimed Mr. Bur- 
chell, inadvertently. 

“‘How should you know us ?” 
interrogated the widow, in surprise, 

‘“‘T mean—that is—I only meant 
by the observation, that I was fol- 
lowing your relation of the un- 
happy but interesting story,” said 
Mr. Burchell, confusedly. 

“Well, then, there are several 


freeholds in St. John’s Wood be- 
longing to me, and the title-deeds 
cannot be found or traced.” 

“ That is most extraordinary,” 
eried Sir William, while Mr. 
Burchell was silent, for he knew 
those very deeds were at that 
moment in his possession, and he 
knew they were not his, but he had 
not made up his mind how to dis- 
pose of them to his advantage. 

“The want of the deeds com- 
pletely blocks me with that pro- 
perty.” 

“The rents, I presume, are 
paid P”’ said Sir William. 

“Oh, yes; but even there I had 
some difficulty, for where tenants 
are disposed to be dishonest they 
can defy you to prove that you ar 
entitled to receive them. And ag 
for selling the houses, I am quite 
prohibited from that, if I required 
to do so.” Well, now, I must finish 
my story about this Major Beving- 
ton. Ever since poor Sargood’s 
death, he annoyed me with his 
attentions without the least encou- 
ragement, aS you may suppose, 
Only this morning I received a 
telegram from him, saying that he 
would be down here to-morrow 
morning, for that he wanted to see 
me on important business. Now, 
it is my opinion that he knows 
something of these deeds, and it : 
my hope that that is his busines 
with me.” 

“‘T hopeit may prove so,madam,” 
said Mr. Burchell; ‘but I have : 
suspicion that the only deeds you 
will get from him will be eyil 
ones.” 

“Very comforting!” said the 
widow ; “‘ but now you have heard 
my story, Mr. Burchell, do you 
think that this is the Major Be- 
vington that you are acquainted 
with P” 

** What age now is he?” 

“Well, about forty. But he is 
very dark, and you cannot so very 
accurately judge of the ages of 
dark people.”’ 

‘Very dark, and about forty, : 
the description of my acquaintance 
and whom I am three thousand 

ounds the worse for knowing. 
ties no doubt, madam, that we 
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have both the honour of knowing 
the same Major Bevington.” 

‘Three thousand pounds!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sargood, for that was 
the very sum that was paid to her 
account by an unknown friend. 

“Yes, madam, three thousand 
pounds! So you perceive that I 
have had more money than wit in 
my time. ‘Two thousand out of 
the three I was positively fool 
enough to lend this Major Beving- 
ton on his acceptances, which I now 
hold, as a memento of my folly.” 

“When were these bills given 
to you, Mr. Burchell?” 

** About—yes—about three years 
since. But I will let you know 
exactly in the morning, if you have 
any desire to know. I have a 
record of them in my diary. I 
remember, however, that the folly 
was committed on an unlucky 
Friday !”’ 

“J should very much like to 
know, if you will take the trouble 
for me. A very singular thing 


occurred to me about that time, 
and I wish it had occurred oftener. 
Quite a mystery, Sir William, and 


one that has never since ceased to 
puzzle me. Some good-natured 
soul, about three years since, paid 
into my bankers three thousand 
pounds to my account.” 

“A practical proof of their 
regard for you,” said Sir William. 

* And have you no suspicion who 
that good-natured soul was?” in- 
terrogated Mr. Burchell. 

* Not until now, I assure you. 
But the facts you have disclosed, 
the bills, would lead me to suppose 
that the good-natured soul was 
Major Bevington. 

“Took the money from my 
bankers, and paid it into yours.” 

“TT think there can be no doubt 
that your mystery is solved,” said 
Sir William, laughing at the man- 
ner in which his frend Burchell 
had been duped. 

* Upon my word, Mr. Sargood, I 
am pleased that I have been of so 
much service to you, and delighted 
that the fellow hei made so good 
an appropriation of my money. I 
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almost forgive him his scheme 
Clever, though, of the major—to 
make my exchequer pay for his en- 
deavours to win your love. I 
confess, I would rather that my 
money should have been used in 
my service.” 

“But I don’t exactly see his 
object in concealing his muni- 
ficence,” said Sir William. 

“He was investing it with 
romance. Cunning fellow! he knows 
the ladies’ loves are won by that 
species of game.”’ 

“‘He would have won no love 
from me, had he paid in twenty 
times the amount in my favour. I 
had too much regard for my hus- 
band, but to look on Major 
Bevington’s attentions with ab- 
horrence. But now, Mr. Burchell, 
when we more fully establish that 
that three thousand pounds was 
had from you, most certainly it 
must be repaid you.” 

‘* Not one farthing ! madam. But 
may I hope that when it is made 
clearer that I may be remembered 
as the donor.” 

“I really, sir, could not think of 
retaining the gift of money from 
any one,* said Mrs. Sargood. 
‘* But my difficulty is this—that the 
money has been appropriated and 
1 cannot recal it.”’ | 

“*T am very glad of it,” said Mr. 
Burchell. ‘‘It is worth all three 
thousand pounds to be remembered 
by you.” 

* T could not think of submitting 
to such kindness. I must insist on, 
for the present, remaining your 
debtor for that amount. I yet hope 
to gain possession of the deeds of 
my freeholds in St. John’s Wood, 
when I will realise them, and repay 
you, sir, if I cannot do it before.” 

‘* Very good on both sides,” re- 
marked Sir William, who was here 
informed by his coachman, who had 
driven in haste from the school- 
house, of the illness of Judith Shaw, 
and her request to see her father. 

Sir Wiiliam at once went: in 
search of Mr. Shaw, leaving Mr. 
Burchell and the widow in close 
conversation. 


END OF VOL. XIL 
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ships would be distinctly seen in 
the air, and on some rare occasions, 
where they were really beyond the 
horizon, two, and sometimes three, 
distinct images of the same vessel, 
each of less brilliancy than the 
poeedine. would be seen above 

er, every one, of course, in a dif- 
ferent stratum of air. ‘These images 
were often very distant, and some- 
times required the aid of the 
telescope to clearly make them out, 
and from calculations made at the 
time there was not the least doubt 
that all the vessels were far beyond 
the visible horizon. 

A remarkable instance of this 
kind, where theship was recognised 
from her inverted image in the air 
is given by Scoresby. ‘The day 
had been remarkably fine, and the 
atmosphere in consequence in a 
highly refractive state. A great 
many curious appearances were 
presented by the land and icebergs, 
but that which principally attracted 
his attention, was the distinct in- 
verted image of a ship in the clear 
sky—she being entirely beyond 
the horizon. In this case the 
image was perfect, and so extremely 
well defined, that when examined 
by a telescope, he could distinguish 
every sail, the general ‘rig of the 
ship,’ and her particular character, 
so that he unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced her to be hia father’s ship, 
the Fame. On comparing note 
with him afterwards, he found that 
his conjecture was quite correct, 
and that their distance from each 
other was very nearly thirty miles 
—about seventeen miles beyond 
the horizon, and some leagues 
beyond the limit of direct vision. 

We occasionally saw mock-suns, 
but these were completely thrown 
into the shade by the magnificent 
Aurora Borealis that burst upon us 
shortly before leaving the country. 
Its rays shot to every quarter of 
the heavens, lighting up the sur- 
rounding scene with a brilliancy 
that was almost dazzling ; and tint- 
ing everything with various shades 
of golden, violet, purple, or rose. 
From the base near the horizon, 
the rays would shoot upwards to 
the zenith, like the teeth of a comb, 


leaping higher and higher at each 
effort, until they would seem to 
meet at the centre, when they 
would suddenly disappear to re- 
appear with undiminished bright- 
ness. Occasionally concentric 
circles will be formed in the 
heavens, from each of which would 
shoot rays, forming an appearance 
not unlike a tiara. Sometimes the 
rays would be like long, bright, 
tremulous fleecy clouds, frequently 
changing their position and appear- 
ance, like dust blown in eddies by 
the wind; and as they diminished 
in brilliancy the concentric circles 
gradually faded away, the light be- 
came faint and intermittent, and in 
a short time entirely disappeared. 
On another occasion an arch of 


ligut appeared spanning the 
heavens directly overhead. It com- 
mences in the north east, gradually 
extending and expanding till it 
reached the zenith, where il at- 
tained its maximum breadth. From 
this it extended to opposite 
horizon, the whole being one lu- 
minous white streak which contras- 


ted remarkably with the deep dark 
blue of the sky. lt was entirely 
transparent throughout, and for 
volume and power of light far ex- 
ceeded any single streamer of the 
Aurora Borealis. The night being 
cloudless, its singular beauty and 
grandeur were very clearly defined, 
and as we gazed upon it we thought 
that it seemed like a h avenly 
pathway, a ladder like that Jacob 
saw, shedding its brilliant light 
across the land, and “right onward 
to the golden gates of heaven.” 
We had frequently seen and 
killed bears during the voyage, and 
some ludicrous incidents had also 
happened with the more adventu- 
rous of the crew. Ouve seeing a 
bear at some distance crept quietly 
to a hummock of ice that inter- 
vened between him and tiie animal 
with the intention of shooting it 
from that point. Having got there 
after a good deal of trouble, he 
cautiously raised his head to 
et a view of the animal, when 
e was unexpectedly confronted 
by a bear that had been resting 
on the other side of the hum- 
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mock, and which had simulta- 
neously looked up to see what was 
the matter. The loud growl and 
glaring red eyes within arm's 
length of his head, so dismayed 
the sailor, that without taking aim 
he shoved forward the gun, and 
fired the contents into the bear’s 
face, which, uttering a hideous 
howl, made off as quickly as pos- 
sible. But the most laughable in- 
cident of all was the capture of an 
enormous animal that had prowled 
about the vessel for some days and 
prevented any one from going any 
distance from her. The captain, 
unwilling to shoot, determined, if 
possible, “to capture him, and know- 
ing it would be impossible, or at 
least very dangerous to do so on 
the ice, enticed him into the w ater, 
by making a boat pull to the edge 
of the ice on which he was, and 
— him to follow. As soon as 
e had done so, another boat came 
in his wake, and after a good deal 
of trouble suceeeded in getting a 
noose thrown over his hind legs. 
Drawing this tight they began “to 
pull aim after them, but finding 
that this was not so easy a task,some 
of the other boats ‘ bent on’ to the 
fast one, and Bruin was treated to 
a retrograde motion through the 
water quite new tohim. Instead 
of following the boats he now used 
the utmost exertions to get clear 
of them, but the sailors pulling 
with a will, 
laughter, and the roars of the in- 
furiated brute, churning the sea 
around him into foam with his 
enormous paws, slowly dragged 
him in the direction of the vessel. 
After a hard but pleasant pull, 
Bruin was brought alongside, and 
having managed to throw a strong 
chain around him, they hoisted 
him into the air, where he was left 
to dangle and roar to his heart's 
content, until they had prepared a 
strong cask for his reception. It 
was a most ludicrous sight to see 
the poor animal hanging in the 
mid-air, waving his paws, and emit- 
ing loud howls in his impotent 
rage. Knocking out the head of a 
very large cask, and making a 
small hole in the other end, they 


amidst peals of 
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drew the chain attached to his 
hind legs through the latter, and, 
spite of his utmost exertions, drew 
him into it. Fastening the chain 
to the windlass, they pulled him 
close to the bottom of the cask un- 
til they had secured it with strong 
chains. When this was done, they 
slackened those around him, from 
which he soon disengaged himself, 
and began to move about his den, 
tearing’ at the bars that prevente 
his escape, and roaring in a most 
furious manner. Finding, however, 
his attempts fruitless, he at last 
desisted, became more docile, and 
thankfully received the blubber 
that was handed him by his keep- 
ers. This bear, one of the largest 
that was ever brought to this 
country, now graces a zoological 
garden on the Continent, where he 
slowly, and in that solemn manner 
peculiar to his species, moves 
round his den, or pushes himself 
gradually into the water, perhaps 
now and then thinking of his icy 
home where he used to roam in 
perfect freedom and feast at will 
on the dainty seal. 

Many stories were told us of 
bears and of their attacks upon 
man, but one that happened a f few 
years before, seemed to us 80 vel 
extraordinary, that, had it not bias 
well authenticated, we would not 
have believed it. It was to the fol- 
lowing effect :—The chief officer of 
one of the Peterhead Sealers, which 
had come upon an immense body 
of seals and was ‘full ship’ in an 
incredibly short time, paid a visit 
to the men who were flensing the 
last of them at a considerable dis- 
tance from the vessel. Having 
seen that all was right, he took a 
near cut to the ship, but while 
threading his way through a num- 
ber of hummocks that were in his 
route, he lost his way and encoun- 
tered a couple of bears that seemed 
determined to dispute the passage 
with him. Not having his gun, nor 
any other weapon but his ‘flensing or 
knife, he came to the conclusion 
that discretion was the better part 
of valour, and therefore beat a 
rather hasty retreat. The bears, 


however, followed, and though he 
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tried to elude them in various ways, 
and even killing seals, threw their 
blubber to them, they persever- 
ingly dogged his steps, and at last 
so hemmed him in amongst hum- 
mucks that there was no way of 
escape but by facing his determined 
foes. Fortunately they had gorged 
themselves with the seals that were 
scattered in great numbers over 
the ice, so that an immediate attack 
Was not so much to be dreaded as 
the dreadful idéa of their detaining 
him there to become their prey, 
after they had recovered from their 
surfeit. The first horror and stupor 
caused by his awful position having 
worn off, the desire of self-preser- 


vation became pred minart, and 
. 
creeping cautiously away, he had 
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monsters keeping watch, still were 
those blood-coloured eyes gleaming 
upon him, as if mocking him in his 
impotence. Slowly the hours in 
which the full bitterness of a vio- 
lent death was tasted crept on, 
slowly the sun arose in the heavens, 
greatly elongating with his slant- 
ing rays the shadows of the hum- 
mocks that jutted up on every side 
from their sunny bases, and still 
no signs of escape, still nothing to 
relieve the dreadful feel ngs that 
preyed on his mind. The only 
thing in which he occupied him- 


self, but which did not in any 
way distract his Attention trom 
his fearful situation. was the feed- 
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f ai so exceedingly sorry that you 
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pleasures of the country, for I fear 
that it may deprive us of 
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“You are verv kind, Sir Wil- 
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Bevington—”’ . . 

‘Major Bevington!” reiterated 
Mr. Burchell, with affected sur- 
prise ; for his groom, Ogden, who 
was now with Sir Williams ser- 
vant:, and the miller and his wile 
and daughter, making himselt 
merry on the lawn, had previous!y 
told his master of the majors 
attentions to Mrs. Sargood. . 

‘¢ Yes, sir—do you know him? 

“T certainly do know a Major 
Bevington, and a very dear trien 
of mine he 1s,” said Mr. Burchell. 
with a satirical smile. ‘ But your 
friend and mine I hope is not the 
same, for the major that I am 
acquainted with is a precious 
rascal !”’ 
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SLOW scarcely crunching beneath 


moon shining with a by 
his feet, gradually increasing his 


walk into such a run as his stiff er silvery licht on 


limbs would allow. He repeatedly waters, and showing us our way 
tried to shout, but found that hig past the icebergs. ‘Tho stern and 
Voice was almost sone, and that eold magnificence of the scene as 
it was Only a waste of his remain- ‘ice mast-high came floating by,” 
ing Strength. In the direction of baffled all powe1 

he sound of the guns he hurried, 
Searcely looking if he were pursued, 
and after travelling a considerab!e 
distancedescried,ontheotherside of 
a large berg, the topsails of his ves. 
8el braced for departure. Frantic 
with excitemen: and fear lest he 
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have both the honour of knowing 
the same Major Bevington.” 

“Three thousand pounds!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sargood, for that was 
the very sum that was paid to her 
account by an unknown friend. 

“Yes, madam, three thousand 
pounds! So you perceive that IL 
have had more money than wit in 
my time. ‘lwo thousand out of 
the three I was positively fool 
enough to lend this Major Beving- 
ton on his acceptances, which I now 
hold, as a memento of my folly.” 

“When were these bills given 
to you, Mr. Burchell?” 

* About—yes—about three years 
since. But I will let you know 
exactly in the morning, if you have 
any desire to know. I have a 
record of them in my diary. I 
remember, however, that the folly 
was committed on an unlucky 
Friday !"’ 

“1 should very much like to 
know, if you will take the trouble 
for me. <A very singular thing 
occurred to me about that time, 
and I wish it had occurred oftener. 
Quite a mystery, Sir William, and 
one that has never since ceased to 
puzzle me. Some good-natured 
soul, about three years since, paid 
into my bankers three thousand 
pounds to my account.” 

‘A practical proof of their 
regard tor you,” said Sir William. 

‘And have you ho suspicion who 
that good-natured soul was?” in- 
terrogated Mr. Burelhiell. 

* Not until now, I assure you. 
But the facts you have dise losed, 
the bills, would lead me to suppose 
that the good-natured soul was 
Major Bey ington. 

“Took the money from my 
bankers, and paid it into yours 

*T think there can be no doubt 
thi ut your my Ste ry is solv ed,” said 
Sir William, laughing at the man- 
ner in w] hich his friend Burchell 
had been duped. 

“io pon my word, Mr. Sargood, I 
am pleased that Ll have been of so 
much service to you, and delighted 
that the tellow had mude so ge od 
an appropriation of my money. l 
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almost forgive him his scheme 
Clever, though, of the major—to 

make my exchequer pay for his ep- 
deavours to win your love. [ 
confess, I would rather that my 
money should have been used in 
my service.” 

“But I don’t exactly see his 
object in concealing his mani- 
ficence,” said Sir William. 

‘“‘“He was investing it with 
romance. Cunning fellow! he knows 
the ladies’ loves are won by that 
species of game.” 

‘“‘“He would have won no love 
from me, had he paid in twenty 
times the amount in my fav our. I 
had too much regard for my hus- 
band, but to ‘look on M: ajor 
Bevington’ s attentions with ab- 
horrence. But now, Mr. Burchell, 
when we more fully establish that 
that three thousand pounds was 
had from you, most certainly it 
must be repaid you.’ 

“Not one farthing ! madam. But 
may I hope that when it is made 
clearer that I may be remembered 
as the donor.” 

‘TL really, sir, could not think of 
retaining the gift of money from 
any one,” said Mrs. Sargood, 
** But my difficulty is this—that the 
money has been appropriated and 
1 cannot reeal it. 

‘Tl am very glad of it,” said Mr. 
Burchell. ‘It is worth all three 
thousand pounds to be remembered 
by you.” 

* T could not think of submitting 
to such kindness. I must insist on, 
for the present, remaining your 
debtor tor that amount. I yet hop e 
to gain possession otf the deeds of 
my freeholds in St. John’s Wood, 
when I will realise them, and repay 
you, sir, if I cannot do it before.’ 

‘Very good on both sides,” re- 
marked Sir William, who was here 
inturmed by his coachman, who ha d 
driven in haste from the school- 
house, of the illness of Judith Shaw, 
and her request to see her father. 

Sir William at once went In 
search of Mr. Shaw, leaving Mr. 
Burchell and the widow in ¢iuse 
conversation. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


METALLIC PEI 
TO THE FEN MAKER 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 
PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GRNERAT DURABILITY, will ensure universal prefer 
aes ‘aia FOR m-upangd USE. 
or fine, neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished 
Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604. In Exrea-ren Fora. — 












FOR BOLD FREE WRITING. 
Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Mepivm Potts, 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING, 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barre! Pen, No. 808. 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Mepium, and Broap Points 


FOR GENERAL WRITING 
No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points, No. 810. New Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Fine Pornrs. small Barrel. No. 840. The Autograph Pea, 


FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
nN Four-hole - » No. 202. 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
- ie with Bead. No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 
At the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
91, John Street, New York ; 
And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depdt, 37, Gracechurch Street, B.C. 








MISS WORBOISE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, price 6s, 6d., or Elegantly Bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6, 


LABOUR AND WAIT; 


or, EVELYN’S STORY. 
BY BMMA JANE WORBOISE. 





WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 





London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, PATRRNOSTER ROW. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION, 
CRINOLINE. 


LADIES SHOULD AT ONCE SEE 
TEOMSON’S NEW STYLE, 


hich light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with 
the very latest fashion. y 
Observe the name “ THomson,” and the Trade Mark “ A Crown. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. _ 
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THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS, 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it would he | 
advantageous to their‘ customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judo 
properly of the style and effect of the different descriptions of furni - 
it is necessary that each description should be placed in a sepa 
room. They have, therefore, erected large and additional Show 
by which they are enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, 
Brass, and Wood . Bedsteads, and Bed4room Furniture, beyond what 
they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture 
in the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen 1n complete suites of five or six 
different colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a 
plainer description. Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, 
Satin Wood, and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in their.own 
rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally 
be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the bedsteads in large numbers, so that 
a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular 
pattern ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is 
placed on the BEDSTEADS 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and 
Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. 
The entire Stock is arranged in eight rooms, siz galleries, each 120 
feet long, and two large ground floors, the whole forming as:complete 
* —, of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be. 

esired. 

Every attention 1s paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, 
and they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this 
purpose, that the manufacture may be under their own immediate 
care. 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant an personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif It is portable, durable, and elastic, and 
lower 10 price thar th: old Sprin; Matiress : 
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HEAL & SON’S 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


. Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTEN HAM COURT ROAD. 











LON ON e . <3 ; : Srey % £. 
DON: CHARLES F. ADAMS, PRINTER BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WEST SMITHFISED 
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